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‘Toe Specrator” is published every Satur day Morning, in time for 


despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | 


Kingdom. 


the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the 
esidences 


News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the 
of Subscribers in London before Eteut o'clock a.m. 





“OF” THE WEEK. 


HE week has been full *? signs of a comiug change in 
public opinion. The civil war in America has become 

an anti-slavery struggle, and slowly but certainly English 
epinion is swinging round to its true position—a passive but 
unqualified dislike of all who contend for human bondage 
Last week a public meeting in Liverpool, the stronghold of 
slavish principles and slaveowning prejudices, endorsed Mr. 
Lincoln’s proclamation. This week Bristol, where the slave- 


NEWS 


trade lasted longer than in any port in Great Britain, has | 


afiirmed the right of emancipation; in Bradford, a meeting, 
larger than any held for years, unanimously passed resolutions 
pledging those present to the extermination of slav: ry; and 
in London, Exeter 
working-men. The smug bourgeoisie, who take the Times’ 
exposition of Christianity for gospel, are beginning to 
loubt whether, after all, they would like to be slaves, and 

| things portend that in another month we shall be rid of 
the sickly South wind, which for the last twelve 
paralyzed English energies. 





The crowded and enthusiastic meeting at Exeter Hall on 
Thursday night sufficiently proves this,—the more so, that the | 
speakers, though abie and eloquent men, were not exactly 
masters in Israel. The great room was crow ‘led. té excess, 
the lower room filled with an offshoot of the meeting, while 
the * balance” 
glimpses of the moon and the gas-lamps of Exeter street, the | 
grateful oratory of Rev. W. D. Haley, one of General Bi irn- | 
side’s chaplains, interrupted the modest labours of our neigh- | 
bouring printers. The mention of President Lincoln’s name 
in the body of the Hall was received with a burst of enthu- 
siasm which lasted some minutes; whiie Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
whose career was ably sketched by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
received the meed of reiterated dislike. The honest blunderer, 
who has proclaimed emancipation at last, lives in the hearts | 
of the English working class; while the striking and restrained 
ability of his rival—the will and mind of the Slave States— 
excites simple hatred. Mr. Baptist Noel well said that those 
assembled at Exeter Hall, though they might be, as the Z'mes 

taunted them with being, inconsiderable men, were but the 

‘* pickets of the great emancipationist army” in this country. 
There may be many in that army who, ‘like our respected 
correspondent, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
anti-slavery cause is not to be hastily identi€ ed with the 
Northern cause. But even of these the number is diminishing, 
and at Exeter Hall all the meetings, both upstairs and down- 
stairs, within doors and without, gave a very decisive answer 
indeed to the question addressed to John Bull in Mr. Hughes’s 
quotation from the Bigelow papers :— 

“ The South cries poor man down, John; 
And all men up, cry we ; 


Hall has been crowded with scholars and | 


months has | 


adjourned to the streets, where, beneath the | 


still think that the | 





Black, yellow, white, and brown, John ; 
Now, which is your idee ?” 

John Bull’s “ idee,”—-so far, at least, as John Bull is a work-, 
ing man,—was, after a very prononcé fashion indeed, the 
upward one. And it is also moving upwards in English 
society ;—infecting the cultivated but languid thought on the 
surface with that carnest faith whic -h, somehow, is apt to take 
refuge in the labouring masses below. 








| On the same night a meeting equally large was held at 

| Bradford ; the Yorkshiremen, whose love of freedom is more 
| like a pulse than a thought, swarmed into the hall, and resolved 
| unanimously that slavery was the cause of the war, that the 
| Slaveowners had, by rebelling, brought incalculable misery on 
| their own country and this, and ‘‘ that any intervention, phy- 
sical or moral, on behalf of the slave power, would be espe- 
ciaily disgraceful, now that the Government of the United 
States had avowed an emancipation policy, in which the meet- 
ing rejoiced, as giving ground for the belief that this terrible 
war would be overruled to the destruction of the system of 
| Slavery.”” They cheered the eloquent hits of Mr. Forster 
with a heart which showed that they felt them, and that, like 
him, they believed that the South were fighting for freedom, 
| ‘for the freedom to enslare—(applause)—for the freedom to 
oppress, for the freedom to tear the wife from the husband 
}and the mother from the child—(applause)—for the freedom 
to make it legal to torture or kill a black father for defending 
his outraged daughter; for the freedom to make it legal for a 
| white father to sell his own child in the market place ; for the 
| freedom to make it a crime to teach boys and girls to read 
and write; for the freedom to extend that system which 
rakes labour a curse—that was the freedom for which 
the South were fighting. (Applause It is pleasant 
{in these times, when the foremost journal of England 
proclaims slavery Christian, and therefore divine, and the 
Saturday Review calls any demonstration for freedom “a 
carnival of cant,’”? and men like Mr. Buxton doubt whether 
emancipation can be morally right, to find one member with 
a name to lose who dares risk his position to strike one strong 
blow for the only race who, speaking English, will never hear 
| of his efforts on their behalf. Remember, that to show toa 
; Slave the sentence we have quoted would be an act punishable 
| by daw \ vith — for the white man who uttered, and the 
black man who heard, the words of sympathy 


|__ The French Senate has prepared its address in reply to the 
'E mperor’s discourse. It is a mere echo of the Imperial speech, 
| very well written, very diplomatic in phrase, and painfully 
servile. The most remarkable assertions are, that the elec- 
| tions will produce ‘‘ courageous and dev ‘ted auxiliaries of the 
Empire,” which, as the Prefects are absolute, and the Mayors 
| official, is very probable; that in Mexico “‘nothing remains but 
|} to go forward,’’—( * conqucrors, conquere d, or hanged, for- 
| ward we must,” said Cavaignac, representative on mission)— 
and that ‘‘ the Emperor knows that the independence of Italy 
is not a compact made by France with the Revolution.” 
Certainly not; for France had nothing to do with the matter; 
but it was a compact between Napoleon and the Revolution, 
| and by keeping Rome he breaks it—leaving the other con- 
| tractor to ask for damages. 





The electors of Cambridge will have to choose, we hope, 
| only between Mr. Powell, a respectable Liberal-Conservative, 
and Mr. Faweett, who is blind, but who is also one of the 
most accurately informed as well as able politicians of the 
Liberal party; and if there be no insane division in the 
| Liberal ranks, we have no doubt that they will elect Mr. 
| Faweett. His critics say that his blindness is an absolute 

disqualification for Parliamentary duties, a canon which, if 
true, would virtually disqualify at least one eminent man now 
on the Treasury bench, who is certainly quite as unable as 
Mr. Fawcett could be to catch the telegraphic hints or frowns 
of the political Olympus. Deafness scems to us a far greater 
disqualificaticn, and the Conservatives have not deemed it 
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a sufficient bar even to high Ministerial office. And The High Church party is greatly exercised in mind because 
though blindness is of course no advantage, it not unfre- | the Prince of Wales is to be married in Lent. Accordingly, 
quently happens that obstructions, triumphantly over- | the Guardian has authority to inform them that although the 
come, measure the characteristic powers of a man better | wedding cannot be postponed, the Queen will not object to 
than any direct gift. Did not Demosthenes even exag- any person or corporation postponing festivities till Easter. 
gerate the difficulty of a stammer by filtering his speech We do not see how that precisely meets the difficulty. These 
through pebbles as well—and so prove his native gift} gentlemen want everybody to be in a miserable mood all 
for oratory? Mr. Fawcett’s blindness is the rarest proof the | Lent. Now, the anticipation of fun is much pleasanter than 
Cambridge electors could have of the powers of a man who, | its reality, and all Lent these good folk will be anticipating fun, 
even though blind, can contrive to be an authority on many | which is irreligious. We thought an early Father, too early 
questions of elaborate learning, economical and political. A | to be much quoted or read by High Charchmen, had forbidden 
blind man who skates well, speaks well, thinks deeply, and all this reverence for “‘ times and seasons.” 
associates with the broadest liberalism that thorough respect 
-for the representative system, which will always guard 
England against the evils of pure democracy, will be a far 
brighter ornament of the Liberal party than many of those 
who see with their eyes, but only grope with their under- 
standings. 





As the time of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
approaches, the annoyance of half England at the locale fixed 
for the ceremony seems to increase. Windsor will not hold 
half the people who want to go, and will live for twelve 

| months on the fortune extorted out of the visitors. London 
Se i ; in particular, indignant at its supersession in favour of the ing 
For the past ten days all Poland has been in insurrection. | odorous little Berkshire borough, seems disposed to take as 
The revolutionary party had intended to wait, but the Russian | little notice of the ceremony as it loyally ean. 
Government resolved on an act of oppression which even Poles | eencertmepeepeasatys 
were unable to endure. They abolished one of the veryfewrules| About one young lady a day is reported burnt to death, 
which, in Russia, protect the subject, drew up immense lists | and the papers are full of suggestions on the best means of 
of all distinguished for liberality, or energy, or influence, | preventing catastrophes. One idea is to mix tungstate of 
and ordered the Cossacks to seize them, and them only, as | soda with starch, when the muslin will only char; but that 
conscripts, to be expended in war in the Caucasus. The | suggestion evidently came from a man, for fiue muslin dresses 
soldiers of course obeyed, and for a week hundreds of Poles | are seldom starched. Gauziness, not stiffness, is their recom- 
were kidnapped every night, torn from their families, and |mendation. Another notion is to abolish low grates ; but as 
marched off in chains. If the victim escaped his brother | they are almost universal, and fire-places have been builtonly to 
was seized, if the brother fled the futher was taken—any | hold them, that one looks a little extravagant. A third is to 
one who resisted was brutally beaten with muskets. The out- | purchase a guard, and insist on its use, except when anybody 
rage was unbearable, and on the 22nd January, Poland | approaches the fire, to “ stir it,’ or poke it, or make it up, that 
and most of Lithuania rose. The doomed persons fled | is, except when protection is wanted. Perhaps the best is to 
to the woods, where they were followed by large sections of | extend to young women a little of the care by which children 
the population, and commenced aguerilla war. The Germans | are prevented from tumbling into the fire-place, the watchful- 
assert that the peasants side with their masters, and that there | ness to last till the Princess Alexandra appears without 
are 200,000 men in open revolt. The Russian Government | crinoline, when that dangerous ‘‘ necessity” will disappear in 
denies this, but observes that the suppression of the revolt is | a week. 
not doubtful, for it has 100,000 good soldiers in the province. 
No symptom of sympathy is yet reported among the 
Russians ; but the Czar, in a speech to his soldiers, admits 
that the Poles rely upon Russian treason, and takes trouble | - Sake ca er yt : : : 
— . yA hs A Sc ing of Plenipotentiaries might take place in a neutral city 
to express his confidence in his army. No evidence has yet |! gs . a. 7 
_ ° > om . -.) >; | Without an armistice, and they might decide, first, whether re- 
been offered of the suppression of the rebellion ; but with the | ons : 2 EET | 
as : ; * ah | construction was impossible; and secondly, what should be the 
four great forts, the capital, the telegraph, the railways, and ve ; 
. Alf peta Mead” | bases of peace. ‘The temper of the people, both North and 
the cannon all in Russian hands, success is all but impossible. | , re : : 
" . as | South, seems not indisposed to this plan, as neither has heard 
The Poles can but die—as John Brown died. _ . ee , . 
| that the Emperor intends ‘‘ to restore the strength of the Latin 
The Government has performed an act of singular grace. | race in America,” and, even if it is rejected, the Emperor will 
It has ordered that when the Griswold—the Northern vessel | have secured his great end—viz., shown to the suffering 
laden with food for Lancashire—arrives in the Mersey, it shall | operatives that he was labouring to get them cotton. If this 
be received with a royal salute. | had not been his first thought he would have made his pro- 
| posal secretly, and so left M. Mercier the power to word it in 
the form least obnoxious to a susceptible race. 





The Emperor of the French has again proposed mediation 
in America, this time alone. M. Drouyn de Lhuys writes to 
the Minister at Washington, bidding him suggest that a meet- 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has made his choice, and chosen 
Byzantium. The foreign Greeks announce through M. Mavro- Sa 
cordato that they approve the selection, and the Greeks at home The Emperor of the French, on Sunday, distributed the 
will, it seems certain, cordially welcome their King. Greece | prizes gained by Frenchmen in the International Exhibition, 
this time is really fortunate. She takes as her King the head | and took occasion to make a strong speech in favour of English 
of the only dynastic house in Europe which, though Liberal, | institutions. ‘‘ Behold,” said his Majesty with a fair smile at 
knows how to reign, the only prince who has a fair chance | English panies, ‘‘ behold the invasion so long predicted, a 
of obtaining Byzantium without a European war, and a far- | ‘campaign with the veterans of industry.’” After remarking 
sighted, sagacious, and thoroughly honest man. ‘There is a | on the spoils brought back by the invaders, which included 
vein of weakness in Duke Ernst, obvious in his pamphlets ; | ideas, he added a sentence really remarkable for its apprecia- 
but he knows how to step out of the groove, and how to con- | tion of England. There, he said, were “ unrestricted liberty ”’ 
ciliate all who can understand him. The power of returning | and “ perfect order,” a liberty “ respecting the bases on which 
at will to Coburg will give him strength in Greece, and his | society and power rest, carrying not an incendiary torch but 
successor, a nephew of the Sohari House, is to be educated in | one which sheds light around. France also will achieve it 
the Greck faith. | when we shall have consolidated the indispensable bases for 

: : Pe Re gee | the establishment of perfect liberty.”” The foundations then 

The intelligence from America is, on the whole, unfavourable | of that se " which is one day to be “crowned” have 
to the North. The attack on Vicksburg has been abandoned, | £ 
and with it the possibility of securing the Mississippi. 
Galveston, the port of Texas, has been lost, after a singularly 
stupid fashion; and an expedition, under General Banks 
and Commodore Farragut, sent against Fort Hudson, 
has, it is reported, failed. The Democrats have carried 
an election of a Senator for Pennsylvania amidst scenes 
suggestive of civil war, Mr. Vallandigham has formally | conduct of the Government in disputing their right to trade 
proposed an armistice, and the Tribune announces that if the | in that river, and refusing them permission to build houses in 
South will accept it first, mediation may be endured. Mr. | the interior. The memorial is signed by all the great houses, 
Chase has power to issue another 20,000,0002 in unconvertible | and is, on one point, sensible. The right to trade on the 
paper, the expenditure is estimated at 400,000/aday, and gold | Yangtse-Kiang is the only really valuable concession 
has risen to 47 premium; on the other hand, the House of | obtained lately from China, and worth almost as much as the 
Representatives has resolved to discuss a bill for arming | opening of the treaty ports. The trade may be as important 
150,000 slaves, and so make compromise impossible, by 83|as that on the Ganges; and if the Chinese are really 
to 53. shutting the river, the memorialists have strong reason to 


| not settled yet. 


The British Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai has addressed 
|a memorial to the Foreign Secretary, praying his lordship to 
take ‘‘a firm and decided tone” with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and prohibit the establishment of Custom Houses on 
the Yangtse-Kiang. They also pray him to attend to the 
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complain. This, however, we doubt. Prince Kung would 
hardly demand our assistance just while he was refusing its 
price, or organize a British fleet while stopping British mer- 
chant vessels. It is more probable that the merchants want 
to land goods in the river without the inconvenience of pass- 
ing through any custom-house at all. As for the right to 
build houses, the prayer is puerile. The merchants have 
Chinese clerks, and know what a deed of trust means. 


The members for Liverpool, Mr. J. C. Ewart and Mr. Hors- 
fall, at the mee ting of the Chamber of Commerce on Monday, 
expressed a few sensible and common-place convictions, ob- 
jecting, for example, to Mr. Cobden’s plan for abolishing th« 
right of blockade, which the Liberal member (Mr. J. C. 
Ewart) coupled with a depreciatory estimate of the Times. He 
even ventured to compare that journal to the New York Herald. 
This audacity brought down upon him and on his innocent 
colleague a rebuke worthy of the Thunderer of a few 
years ago,—a clap of penetrating acute vibration that must 
have amazed the brain of these two hapless gentlemen, and 
which then rolled away muttering like a retreating storm. In 
Wednesday’s Zimes Mr. J. C. Ewart was annihilated. The 
speeches of Mr. Horsfall and himself were likened to the 
effete bangs which sometimes proceed from the stump of 
an extinct Catherine-wheel. They were accused of having 
played over all the tunes which have been popularized by 
the Zimes’ barrel-organ, and then “ insulted the composer ;” 
and Mr. J. C. Ewart, especially, was called, for his own 
personal sins, “the smallest of all the curs which yelp at our 
heels.” We fear, however, that the writer in the Zimes did 
not look quite closely enough to “our heels.” The Mr. 
Ewart abused is described as, “so far as our experience 
of him goes, very seldom known to agree with the common 
sense of the rest of mankind, and never to give even a plausible 
reason for disagreeing.” This was a taunt meant, we take it, 
for Mr. Ewart, M.P. for Dumfries, not Mr. J. C. Ewart, 
M.P. for Liverpool. The member for Dumfries has, at times, 
been crotehetty and doctrinaire, which Mr. J. C. Ewart has 


not becn; yet few members of Parliament have done 
better service on the whole than the member for Dum- 
fries. He was the author of the Public Libraries 
Act, the mover and chairman of the Committee on 


Colonization in India, the author of several Acts abolishing 
capital punishment for different kinds of theft, the seconder 
of Mr. Villiers’ motion for the repeal of the Corn-laws, one 
of the most prominent of the reformers of the import duties on 
Wine, and in general a most practical and thorough Liberal. 
If this gentleman be the man intended by the cur yelping at 
“our heels,” we must say that the cur at “our heels”’ is 
worth to the country almost as much as “‘ our head itself.” 


The address of the Prussian Deputies in answer to the ad- 
dress from the Throne is one of the strongest and best political 
papers hitherto put forth there. It begins by professing 
“inviolable fidelity to the Crown,”’ and ‘the most conscien- 
tious care for the maintenance of the constitution ;” and then 
proceeds to comment on the “ gloomy circumstances ”’ under 
which it meets. The last session was closed, it says, before 
the budget of 1862 had been legally sanctioned in the way 
prescribed by the constitution. The bill for the budget of 1863, 
which should have been passed, was withdrawn. The request 
addressed to the Government to reintroduce that bill within 
the legal period was disregarded. The Ministry have carried 
on the administration in opposition to the constitution with- 
out any legal budget, and have incurred an expenditure 
which the Chamber had definitively refused. The “first 
right of a re presentative assembly,” that of voting ways and 
means, is thus assailed. The country, say the Deputies, has, 
“with affright, beheld the whole gains of our previous politi- 
cal development ealled in question.”’ Besides these infractions 
of the constitution, the same abuses, which so often occurred 
during thetime which preceded the regency of the present King, 
have been repeated. Public functionaries, true to the consti- 
tution, especially if also Deputies, have been punished by 
oppressive measures. ‘The Press has been persecuted when 
it defended the constitution. “Landwehr” men have been 
restrained by inadmissible orders from the legitimate exercis 
of their civic rights. In one word, the deputies do not dis- 
pute, nor wish to dispute, the right of the King to maintain 
all his constitutional prerogatives, but they represent that 
the constitution has been violated by the Ministers, and 
that the Article 99, giving the Chamber the duty of voting 
the budget, isno longer a reality. his address was carried 
by 255 to €8 votes. , 


The Prussian Minister, Count von Bismark Schénhausen, 
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entered into the debate on vith characteristi 
audacity. He said there was a hiatus in the constitution. 
Nowhere was it provided what should be done when King, 





Lords, and Commons could not agree ;—hence had arisen a 
conflict, and the Crown, in fact, had both might and right to 
claim for itself the decision when the Upper and Lower 
House differed. The spegch was received with great uproar 
of indignation. Count Schwerin replied that it was not 
by setting might above right, but by putting right above 
might, that previous Prussian kings had achieved great- 


questionable, 


since Frederick 
with Count von 


ness—a statement historically 
the Great had considerable sympathies 
Bismark Schénhausen’s maxim, but which, partly perhaps 
because it was historically false, so touched the heart of 
the Chamber, that the whole house (except the small body 
of Reactionaries) rose to its feet and cheered enthusiastically 
this fragment of fanciful history but substantial political 
ethics. 


Mr. Spaulding has made a careful calculation of the funds 
of the United States Treasury, and the general condition of 
its finances, which is still more gloomy than that of Mr. 
Chase. First, as to the debt, he gives us the following cal- 
culation. The United States debt up to the beginning of th: 
war (estimating the dollar at 4s. 


was :— 
Debt up to breaking out of war... ... ...  «. 
Debt incurred in the war, funded and unfunded, up 
to Jan. 2nd, 1863 ‘ dos wee 
Estimated requirements up to July 1st, 1864 





Public debt estimated to July lst, 1864 ... $00,000,000 
—which would make it by that time about half as great as ow 
own National Debt. In the meantime, Mr. Chase asked leave 
to issue 10,000,000/. sterling, in new “‘ greenbacks,” and from 
a house only too liberal in greenbacks has received permission 
to issue twice as much, 20,000,0002. The Missouri Emanci- 
pation Aid Bill had included power to give 2,000,000J. to th 
State Legislature, and has been reported back from the Judi- 
ciary Committee with the 2,000,000/. changed to 4,000,000/. 
sterling, about at the rate of 40/. per slave, or, we suppose, 
scarcely half price for each of the 100,000 slaves attributed 
to Missouri in the last census. At this low rate the 
t,000,000 slaves would only cost 160,000,000/. or less than 
the sum calculated for a single year’s war expenditure. 








the strongest fortified place in Texas, has been 
taken by the Confederates by a coup de main. Early on New 
Year’s-day the rebel force under General Magruder, com- 
prising 5,000 troops on land, and five war-steamers, ** pro- 
tected by double rows of cotton bales,” fell upon this strong- 
hold, which is situated on an island in the very mouth of a 
large bay—a perfect natural haven on the coast of Texas. 
The port appears to have been very slenderly defended, and 
was regularly overpowered, the “ Harriet Lane” losing all but 
14 out of a crew of 130. This is a great blow for the Union 
cause. To keep or lose Texas is to keep or lose an unpopu- 
lated kingdom to the cause of freedom. Its area is 274,000 
square miles, or about one-third larger than France; and its 
population only 600,000, or not the combined 
Live rpool and Manchester. 

M. Mongruel, a French inventor, announces his intention 
of freeing us from the tyranny of gas companies and the 
dangers of gas, and providing a light at once infinitely cheaper 
and more efficient. This is to be accomplished by 


Galveston, 


population of 


passiby 
i 





atmospheric air through a fluid termed ‘“ photogene,” 
but which seems to be a naphtha of a highly volatile 
description, burning it with the ordinary gas fittings. 


The ratus is simple, the light seven 
times as powerful as gas, and the real qi 
to be asto the absence of expensiveness. Thi 
invention, however, say that in case of es ape, the ‘ pho 
” would precipitate itself on the floor or furniture, and 


togene ij 
at the worst, only render the latter inflammable when coming 


generating app 
' ¢ y 
iestlon sece:;ns 


motere tha 
mmoters of the 








in actual contact fire Gas, as at present used, may 
also be passed through photogene with a saving of forty per 
cent. In consum] , and a gain of five-fold illuminating 
power. The invention is said to have been largely adopted in 


France. 





In the debate upon the address, as yet reported only by 
telegraph, M. Thouvencl strongly expressed his approval of 
the Emperor's view that the Romans have a clear right to 
choose their own form of Government. M. Thouvenel is the 
man who was once selected to defend the peace of Villafranca, 
and his speech is a curious evidence that even in France 


| Opinion marches. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEDIATION AND THE NORTH. 


HE latest news from America is 


patchwork sort, both in its political and military | power. 


aspects, which so often renders it m re,than difficult to find in 
At the present | Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas to the 


it any coherent drift towards a definite issue. 


moment, with M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ despatch of the 9th Janu- 
ary tothe American Minister at Washington, M. Mercier, just 
ringing in our ears, the question which we put to ourselves on 
every item of intelligence is this,—how will it bear on the 
That despatch would pro- 
bably have been read to Mr. Seward within a week after the | 
date of our last advices, and we may therefore regard 
the military and political situation described by the last 
mail, as that which would, in general outline at least, 
determine the view taken of the proposal of France by the 
The nature of the French proposition need not detain 
It is in effect nothing more than an effort to 
introduce the bare idea of negotiation in some shape or other ; 
in what shape M. Drouyn de Lhuys does not seem very much to | 
care. If the North and South will but consent to talk of peace, | 
either to a French mediator, or to each other through a French 
mediator, or to each other without a French mediator, he will 
He will not even ask them to stop fighting 
They may fight on and discuss at the 
same time, or discuss without fighting—whichever suits 
Northern punctilio and Southern obstinacy the best. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys only asks that the idea of some dis- 
cussion be fairly admitted; and whether the object be to 
canvass the possibility of bases of compromise, or to canvass 
Indeed, at present 
his main object is to make it very clear to the North that 
by admitting the idea of discussion, they commit themselves 
to nothing at all, and may back out at any moment. He 
evidently conceives that if once the North can be tempted into 
the trap, the body of pacific opinion there will obtain an 
advantage that will render it infinitely more difficult to 
break off all further hope of peace, than it would now be to 


French proposition of mediation ? 


North. 


us very long. 


be satisfied. 
while they talk. 


these bases themselves, he does not mind. 


refuse to entertain the suggestion. 


We think there is a certain plausibility in this impression 
of the French diplomatist which makes the immediate Federal 
situation a matter of more interest than it has been for many 
Let us see how it bears at this moment, both on the 
We must just 
remind our readers first, that we doubt quite as little as other 


months. 
duty and on the inclination of the North. 


Englishmen that separation will be ultimately inevitable ; 


but then the North has only recently pledged its faith very 
deeply to make the terms of that separation not merely as 
favourable as possible to the Northern power, but as just as 


possible to the policy of freedom. It would be shameful 


indeed if, after proclaiming emancipation to the Southern | 


Slaves as a ‘military and union” measure, it were to desert 
them on the first shadow of doubt as to whether the 
policy proposed is feasible. Having taken up the slave’s cause 
for the sake of union and empire, the Government cannot desert 
it without a hearty struggle for the cause of the instrument, as 
well as for the cause of the end. 
freedom for their own purposes, and yet break it directly they 
had begun to imagine it ineffectual for their own purposes, 
would be to prostitute the very name of freedom, and to emulate 
the South in treating the slaves as their tools and chattels, 
useful as instruments, but having no existence as beings en- 
titled to good faith. 

This premised, let us look at the situation. Tennessee, 
Western Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, and all the territory 
west of the Mississippi, including Texas, are the regionsin which 
the promise of emancipation ought at least to take full effect, 
if it be anything more than a name. 
regions, except Western Virginia, a Southern army was con- 
testing the ground with more or less success at the date 
of the last advices. 
a rush on Springfield, which, though said to be unsuccessful, 
left them still in considerable force in that State. The 
Southern General Morgan had re-entered Kentucky. The 
Southern General Bragg, defeated by Rosencranz, has been 
superseded in Tennessee by one of the ablest of the Southern 
generals, Longstreet, and the Confederates are again attack- 
ing in force, and threatening General Rosencranz’s supplies. 
At Vicksburg, the strongest point on the Mississippi, the Con- 
federate triumphhas been complete, and while Vicksburg holds 
out, the river is not commanded by the Federals. Port Hud- 
son, the key to two Louisiana railroads and the Hudson River, 
was also held by them. In Arkansas the Confederates, though 





To make the promise of 


In every one of these | 


In Missouri the Confederates had m ide | 





| defeated, are still in foree, and have just been making reprisals 
| for the execution of ten officers by General M’Neil. And, most 
| disastrous of all, a Southern squadron has just retaken the 

strong post of Galveston in Texas from the Union Government, 


of that curiously | and thus opened the whole of that vast territory to the Southern 


Is this, then, a moment at which it would be decent, 
or even possible, to ask for a boundary which would secure 


cause of freedom? And yet to demand at the present moment 
any territory less than this would be a hasty and shame- 
less treachery to the cause which the emancipation decree has 
| proclaimed, and which the Representative Assembly, by their 
decisive vote of 83 to 53 in favour of proceeding with 
the organization of a negro army of 150,000 men, has 
just solemnly ratified. It is not in a day or two that the 
effect of a policy so broad and so slow of operation can 
| possibly be tested,—and no political crime could be imagined 
of a more inglorious description than the adoption of such a 
policy without giving ample time to test its influence on the 
dissolution of the fabric of the old society, and the construc- 
tion of a new one in its plage. 

But if instead of considering the duty imposed upon the 
North by the present political and military position we con- 
sider the drift of its inclination, the conclusion will certainly 
n0t be so clear. There is no doubt that, while the Demo- 
eratie party do not wish to propose a compromise, they 

secretly favour all propositions which hold out any hope of an 
early peace, of a less strained financial position, and of a 
check-mate to the Abolitionist party. Mr. Vallandigham 
openly cries out for a reference of the ‘subjects of con- 
troversy ’’ between North and South to Switzerland or any 
|other power which shall be prohibited from deciding any- 
thing whatever on the questions submitted to it—which we take 
| to be a sort of American echo in plain Yankee of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ proposal, and to mean merely that Mr. Vallandigham 
wishes to insert the thin end of the wedge. Again, all the 
| papers, except the Ultra-Republican or Abolitionist organs, 
| discuss the possibilities of a mediation with a sort of hopeless 
| yearning ; and some of the State legislatures, as, for example, 
New Jersey's, are beginning to toy with the thought of an 
|armistice or a convention. Then again, though the Repub- 
| lican Congress is voting to Mr. Chase and to the emancipating 
States twice as much money as has been asked for the war and 
for emancipation, this evidently springs from a grave doubt 
whether the next Congress will not wish to thwart entirely Mr. 
Lincoln's policy, and is a sign, therefore, that the wish of the 
Republicans to carry out that policy thoroughly is by no means 
certainly thg will of the majority of the people, On the whole, 
it is far from certain whether, if the South showed any dis- 
| position to be moderate in its representations to France, a 
| very great cry might not yet arise in the North to throw the 
emancipation policy completely overboard, and accept any 
terms of peace not quite humiliating. 
On the whole, we have every reason to conclude that this 
lis no moment when the North ought tv think of any com- 
promise which would not involve a great and very 
large gain of free territory on slave territory,—that it is no 
moment when it could reasonably demand such a gain as the 
price of peace, and that it owes to the world, therefore, to 
give a fair, and not a short trial, to the great policy it has 
initiated. But yet, if the Emperor of the French should now 
succeed in obtaining even the form of a conference or armistice 
| between the hostile parties, we are inclined to think that the 
inclination of the people at large might probably push the 
|administration into a compromise disgraceful to itself, and 
| lamentable for the righteous cause with which, though reluct- 
antly and tardily, the Republican Cabinet has at last identified 
itself. 





THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 
| C\CIENCE has brought many aids to despotism, but none, 
perhaps, greater than this. The absolute Governments 
circulate their own news. If Ireland were in rebellion to- 
|morrow, Havas and Co. would supply all known details to 
| Paris before the evening, but when the next rising oceurs in 
Hungary we shall, for a week, have only the Austrian narra- 
tive of events. Nothing can be more confused than the tele- 
| graphic account of the insurrection in Poland, but the items 
are all most suspiciously favourable to the policy of the domi- 
inant power. According to these accounts, the Poles had 
planned for the night of the 22nd inst. a military St. Bartho- 
lomew. All Russian soldiers billeted upon Poles were to be 
murdered at once, and, though the main design failed, many 
small detachments were slain, a statement barely possible, but 
‘much more probably invented for the benefit of a class of Rus- 
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sian officers suspected of sympathy with the insurgents. The 
students of Warsaw continue quiet, as does the population, 
but it is necessary to concentrate 40,000 troops in the capital ; 
and, though the revolt was organized by the Seeret Committee, 
who announce that Mieroslawski—the General who, in 1848, 
commanded with General Sigel at Baden—is in ‘their midst, 
still all lands are to be divided among those who till them, 
The object of that statement is, we suspect, to disgust the 
Conservative feeling of Europe, and discredit the movement by 
connecting its leaders with the Socialist theories which are the 
standing bugbear of all men who possess either property or 
intelligence. Then the insurgents, who are dividing the land, 
have betaken themselves to the forest, where they are print- 
ing placards, and are being dispersed by the Russians, who, 
however, are to be reinforced by fifty thousand men. 

The accounts as they stand are worthless ; but they are not, 
we imagine, mere fabrications. Simple lying never pays; 
and it is exceedingly difficult to invent even a plausible 
account of an insurrection breaking out in twenty places at 
once. The officials, we suspect, have stated facts, giving 
them their own gloss, and upon that theory it is not impossible 
to construct a narrative of the insurrection which, whether 
correct or not, shall account for all the telegrams, and possess 
at the same time some faint degree of probability. It is 
known, on authority better than that of the clerks who 
prepare bulletins, that the conscription ordered in Poland was 
hurried in order to meet some movement supposed to be 


impending, that it was arranged on no principle save that of 


including: all the suspect, and was carried out with excessive 
and, we are bound to say, most unusual violence. The sense 
of wrong endured for centuries, which is always present to a 
Pole, was exasperated by an act differing only in name and 
principle from a sentence of slavery on every conspicuous 
family in the kingdom. The luxury of a lottery was refused 
to the conscripts; and husbands were torn from wives, sons 
from their mothers, at the discretion of the police alone, 
who, supported by soldiery, kidnapped a thousand men 
per night. It would appear, moreover, probable, though 
this is far less certain, that the Secret Committee at War- 
saw, or the person whom that Committee call the Regulator, 
had planned a movement of some kind to oceur in March, 
when the decree of emancipation comes into final effect, and, 


as the enemics of Russia hope, society will be dissolved. | 


Carried away, however, by the intense exasperation felt at 
the conscription, or finding in it a new opportunity, the Com- 
mittee hurried the project, and the signal was given for 
insurrection on the night of the 22nd. On that night all 
concerned, and more especially the young men liable to the 
levy, made for the forests, doubtless not without skirmishes 
with the Russian pickets scattered about on guard. The “ St. 
Bartholomew” we reject as a story inconsistent with the designs 
of men who must look for help either to France, which is pos- 
sible, or to Russia itself, which is more than probable. France, 


they would know, dare not assist a party stained by so vast a | 


massacre of irresponsible agents, while a secret slaughter 
would be fatal at once to the new-born friendship between 
the liberal Russians and Poles. Once in the forests, the 
leaders intended to avoid the old blunder of concentration, 
and to maintain a wearing guerilla war which, though harass- 
ing, would be very much preferable to the conscription, until 
France, which the Czar can hardly just now offend, find time to 
interfere. The population, whether warned beforehand or 
only animated by a common hate and a universal fear, every- 
where sprang to arms, and conflicts commenced on one and 
the same day from Gailicia to Courland. The insurgents, 


of course, were hunted down by soldiers with success near | 


Warsaw, without success in the vast forests which cover 
Southern Poland. From Warsaw the movement spread 
rapidly, or by one and the same impulse, into ‘“ Russia,” 
as the official bulletin-maker calls it, but into old Poland, as 
anybody save a Russian would have been apt to say. Wilna, 
the capital of Lithuania, is as the clerk kindly tells us, quiet— 
a very significant remark, but the whole country is up between 
Posen and Wilna, and the troops, we judge, in danger. It is 
here, we suspect, that the promise has been made to the 
people, tempted by the Czar’s order of emancipation, that 
if they stand true to the cause they shall retain their lands 


without payment—a bold and even arrogant, but by no means | 


a Socialist proceeding. Of the success of the insurrection no 
opinion can be formed from the telegrams ; but it is evident 
that it is dangerous, for the Archduke has demanded more 
troops, probably for the fortresses, the movement has passed 
every froatier of Poland, except the Eastern, and the Emperor 


himself has addressed specches (o his army intended to confirm | 
;} as they may be, heroic as they undoubtedly are, the Poles 


or to strengthen their devotion to him and his cause. The 


| whole country has been placed under martial law, and a vast 
force is concentrating by railway upon the gréat Pélish centre. 

It is difficult to make out the facts, but easy to predict 
their result. Poland, for the twentieth time, has, we fear, 
riveted her own chain. An united nation is always strong, 
and the Poles, brave by constitution and reckless by hebit, 
have been inured to insurrection by a century of traditions. 
There is hardly a family which has not lost a member in an 
armed struggle against the Czar, and probably not one which 
has not suffered some outrage at the hands of the army of 
occupation. Man for man, badly armed as they are, they might 
defeat any body of Russian troops, except the men’ of the 
Guard; but that is the least part of their task. They have 
to defeat not only the army, but the whole people of Russia. 
, Other things being equal, a nation of forty millions will 
inevitably defeat one of four, unless defended by nature, the 
sea, a vast expanse of tropical desert, or chains of lofty 
mountains. None of these circumstances exist in the case of 
Poland, and only on two suppositions can the Committee be 
exonerated from the charge of wantonly wasting lives. They 
may have certain assurance of speedy help from abroad, or 
they may be able to rely on alliances cemented within Russia 
itself, In the former case, always possible, they have, we fear, 
moved toosoon. Only two Powers can assist them, and of these 
Austria, even if willing to be protected from Russian pressure 
by a free Poland, and to sacrifice Gallicia in order to paralyze 
Hungary, is far too weak to embark in a great Northern 
campaigu. France, on the other hand, with all her strong 
feeling for Poland, and her direct interest in restoring a king- 
dom which would give her an unswerving ally on the Eastern 
flank of Germany, has the Mexican war on her hands, a 
revenue still embarrassed, and a dislike to quarrel with 
Russia just as the Eastern question begins once more to press. 
She may intervene with effect to moderate the rage of the 
victor, but she can scarcely assist, and it is assistance the 
Poles require. The most reasonable chance for the Committee 
was assistance from Russia itself, and on this point also, we 
fear, they have been deceived by hopes. There is little 
reason to doubt that the modern party in Russia are not 
only disinclined to continue the oppression of Poland, but 
willing to grant her, within existing limits, rights almost 
equivalent to independence. They look to Asia for their 
future, and would bind the Czars, if they could, to 
abandon their German dream for a century at least. 
These are the men who, within the year, have 
shot themselves, because ordered to fire on "Poles, and 
to whom the Czar has addressed his almost supplicatory 
_appeal—an appeal which openly affirms that the Poles rely on 
treason amidst their foes. But these men are only a party, 
probably not extensive, even among officers, and, as was seen 
in the student riots of St. Petersburg, with very precarious 
hold over the rank and file. They hope, we believe, for some 
| convulsion in Russia to follow the 12th of March, but they 
are conspirators rather than statesmen, unaware how com- 
pletely discipline supersedes political ties, or how deeply the 
imperial spirit, the pride of extensive rule, is felt by classes 
otherwise ignorant of the very phrases of political life. 
They cannot prevent the Russians, as a people, from 
conquering the Poles, as a people; and short of 
their assistance what visible hope remains? Foreign alli- 
ance is doubtful, opinion may moderate but will not stop the 
Czar, and force is with the enemy. If the whole Polish 
nation turned out to battle en masse, they would still be the 
inferiors of the strongly organized race which, holding every 
fortress and city, every arsenal and every line of railway, can 
for every Polish peasant produce a Russian and drilled man. 
Bravery is an excellent thing, but it will not stop rifled 
cannon,—and even despair, that strongest of forces, is 
powerless to resist a Minié bullet. The difference of force 
is too great to be made up by energy, or devotedness, or even 
military genius, and all that remains to the Poles is an 
honourable death, a patient submission, or, a device never yet 
attempted save by a Tartar tribe, emigration en masse. It is 
a painful truth to confess, but there are occasions on which 
physical force is stronger than justice, or right, or patriotism, 
or anything, save only the God who, in His own good time, will 
crumble the feet of clay. The Poles have thrown away their 
best chance. By allying themselves with the Liberal party 
they might in afew years, perhaps months, have secured 
freedom, though not nationality, and entered the Russian 
empire on terms at least as fair as those which Ireland enjoys. 
By rebelling at the wrong moment they have thrown away 
this prospect, endangered their best allies, and given the 
Czars an excuse for a new career of repression. Unfortunate 
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want the political brain which seems given only to special 
races, Which made eighteen thousand Englishmen terrible to 
a hundred millions of Asiaties, enables two millions of Turks 
to rule fourteen millions of Greeks and Slaves, and has 
rendered Hungary for five hundred years the most formidable 
and the most free dependency of the Germanic race. 
Poles, with their genius and their courage, might rule Russia, 
but unaided they cannot hepe to resist it. 





THE FORTUNE OF THE PERCIVALS. 
N the days of Queen Elizabeth, one Richard Percival, who 
had ruined himself and alienated his relatives by an 
imprudent marriage and ‘‘a stormy youth,” went, as others 
have done since, to foreign countries to redeem his life. 
After a while he returned, attached himself to Lord Burleigh, 
attracted the Queen’s attention by translating some despatches, 
and died a wealthy and respectable man. His son obtained 
a grant of land in the County Cork, and thenceforth the 
Percivals throve. In 1733 their good fortune culminated. 
The then head of the family, after being created successively 
Baron and Viscount Percival, obtained a charter for the 
colonization of Georgia, and a patent creating him Earl of 
Egmont. His son added an English peerage and English 
estates to the family honours, and haying in his old age 
married a second wife, who, like her predecessor, bore him 
sons, he had sufficient interest to obtain for her and her male 
issue the Irish Barony of Arden. But for the present we 
must confine our attention to the elder branch. His son, the 
third earl, died in 1822, leaving a son and grandson. The 
son, Earl John, was already deeply embarrassed. The grand- 
son, afterwards Earl Henry, was already ruined. On attaining 
his majority, in 1817, he had been induced to take on himself 
the whole of his father’s debts, amounting to more than 
200,0007. Even in the degradation of his later years, friendly 
witnesses speak of him as ‘‘a shrewd, well-read man, of 
gentlemanly manners ;” and his conduct to his father seems 
to have been marked by a, perhaps, excessive generosity. 
For a few years he sat in the House of Commons, but after 
his grandfather’s death the creditors became clamorous, and 
judgments were recovered against his father and himself. He 
abandoned his seat in Parliament, he abandoned his rank, he 
abandoned his name, and even his country. Viscount 
Percival disappeared, and a Mr. Lovell resided abroad in 
obscure country towns. 

At this time Mr. Edward Tierney became the principal 
adviser of the family. He was a solicitor in Dublin in large 
practice, of a high reputation, Crown Solicitor for the North- 
west Circuit, brother of the Court Physician, and forty-two 
years of age. The Percival estates were vested in three trus- 
tees, of whom Mr. Tierney was one, on trust for sale and 
payment of the debts, and subject thereto on trust to pay to 
Earl John 2,000/. a year for life, to his son, 1,0000. 
during the father’s life, and 2,000/. thereafter, and 
as to any surplus on trust for the survivor. In 1830 an 
attempt was made to sell the Irish estates. Mr. Tierney 
opposed it on the ground that the property was increasing in 
value. They were, nevertheless, put up, at the upset price 
of 210,000/. but found no purchaser. Then the English 
estates, except an advowson of no great value, came to 
the hammer, and fetched 200,000/. Many of the encum- 
brances were cleared off, and in December, 1835, matters 
were simplified still more by the death of Earl John. 

Mr. Lovell returned to England. With him came Mrs. 
Clesse, the widow of a French officer, and her son, Alexis 
Battauchon. Her protector took his scat in the House of 
Lords as fifth Earl of Egmont in Ireland, and fourth Lord 
Lovell and Holland in the peerage of Great Britain. Thus he 
was now free from danger of arrest; but in a few days Lord 
Egmont once more disappeared. Mrs. Clesse, however, took 
Burderope Park, in Wiltshire, and with her and her son 
lived Mr. Lovell. In the same year his mother’s death put 
him into possession of a small estate in Wales, producing a 
rental of 550/., which, since the Earl’s death, has been sold to 
Colonel Pennant for 45,0007. In June, 1837, the trustees 
conveyed the Cork property to him in fee, so that it became 
absolutely his own. Consisting of 11,000 acres, Mr. Tierney’s 
representatives themselves admit its market value to have been 
at that time 200,000/. The charges on it were just half the 
amount. It seems difficult to estimate his available property 
at less than 120,000/. after payment of all debts. , 

Thenceforth the Earkfrank steadily, though to what extent 
is disputed. On the one hand he is described as negligent in 
his person and sottish in appearance—often sitting up all 
night with his dogs, drinking wine and brandy—often in a | 


The | 


‘muddled state in the morning, or (to use the appropriate 
terms of art), either “‘ cockey” or “ springey”’—occasionally 
in London, ‘‘on the spree,” which seems to mean spending 
days together in debauchery and low company, or ieaving 
Burderope Park by stealth, and under cover of night, for 
some neighbouring pot-house, whence he was brought home 
next day drunk. On the other hand, all this is said to be 
an exaggeration-—that he was ‘‘ not a confirmed sot,” or defi- 
|cient in intellect—that he associated with the neighbouring 
| geutry,and was even intimate with the clergymanof the parish 
| and his wife. Then Mrs. Clesse’s health rendered it neces- 
sary that they should go to Lisbon, where in 1841 she died. 
In October Mr. Lovell returned to England and went to 
Webv’s Hotel, in Piccadilly. All this time his property, 
Irish and Welsh, had remained entirely in the hands cf Mr. 
Tierney. He was an active, prosperous man; his brother, 
the physician, had been created a baronet with remain- 
der, in default of male issue, to the thriving Crown 
Solicitor; and whatever may have been the case with their 
unhappy owner the Percival estates had thriven also. While 
Earl Henry was always in want of money, large sums had 
been expended in improvements, and even in the Earl’s life- 
time the value of the property had greatly increased. Just 
then occurred the great fire in the Tower. The Earl went, 
and caught a violent cold. He drank as usual, became 
; feverish, and took to his bed. The landlady sent for an at- 
torney named Parkinson, who had managed Mrs. Clesse’s 
affairs, and with whom the Earl had associated. He sum- 
moned Alexis Battauchon, and on the 8th of December Mr. 
Tierney arrived. Mr. Parkinson’s tale is new as follows :— 
Tierney instructed him to prepare a will for the Earl. He 
objected, and proposed that the family solicitors should be 
sent for. Tierney said that the Earl would not see them, 
and added, ‘* Why, that poor fellow in the next room (Alexis 
Battauchon) may be reduced to beggary if the Earl dies with- 
out providing for him!’ ‘Then Parkinson reluctantly 
consented. Battauchon was to have an annuity of 100/. per 
annum—there was one legacy of 5007. The residue was to 
goto Tierney, who was also sole executor. Parkinson saw the 
Earl, and suggested 2007. per annum for Battauchon. The 
Ear) replied that he had already given him a bond for 4,000/., 
and “ the estates would not bear more.” When this was re- 
peated to Tierney, he said, ‘‘ Just so ; that shows he knows 
more about his affairs than the world gives him credit for.” 
On the 23rd of December, 1841,the Earl of Egmont died—the 
cause of death being described by Dr. Hamilton Roe, who at- 
tended him, as ‘‘ Consumption—Delirium tremens.” His co- 
heiresses were the three Miss Percivals, of whom the survivor 
died in 1860. His successorin his honours was Lord Arden. 

It will be remembered that the great grandfather of Earl 
Henry obtained the Irish barony of Arden for his second 
wife. Her eldest son and successor was created an English 
peer by the same title as that of his Irish peerage. Her 
second son was the Prime Minister, Mr. Spencer Percival, 
who was murdered by a lunatic in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. The eldest son of Lord Arden left no male issue, 
and was succeeded by his brother, who in early life was pre- 
sent at Trafalgar, who served in Egypt, and once represented 
West Surrey in Parliament. In 1841, as has been stated, 
the family honours were concentred on him, and in 1860 he 
became Earl Henry’s heir-at-law. Meanwhile Mr. Tierney, 
after succeeding in 1845 to his brother’s baronetcy, died in 
1856, leaving the bulk of his property, includ ng the Percival 
estates, to his son-in-law, the Rev. Sir William Lionel Darell, 
Bart., and his family, against whom Admiral the Earl of 
Egmont has filed bills both in Ireland and England, praying 
that an issue may be sent to common law to ascertain the 
validity of Earl Henry’s will made in 1848, and acted on ever 
since. 

It seems that immediately after the death of Earl Henry, 
his relatives had ordered inquiries as to his mental capacity 
for making a will. On this head they had been satisfied. 
The case now made is, that Sir Edward had systematically 
deceived his client as to the value of the property, and that 
he had no idea of how much he was depriving his relatives. 
The plaintiff's witnesses represent the Earl as always speaking 
of his affairs as in a hopeless state. Mr. Gundry Walker, a 
merchant at Lisbon, who was intimate with him, speaks of his 
mind as enfeebled by drunken excesses. ‘The Earl used 
frequently to say to me that his property was so bedevilled 
that he was indebted to his man of business for all the income 
he received; aad that his man of business made great sacrifices 
to pay what he did, that he detested arithmetic, and did not 
know what he signed, but trusted implicitly to his man of 
business ; the burden of his talk was, that he was a ruined 
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man, and indebted to his man of business for everything—even 
his daily bread.”” And this when he had, as we have seen, 
at least 120,0007. On the other hand, it is shown that 


accounts were rendered by Sir Edward to the 
Earl, whose wants made him more than ordinarily sharp in 
money matters; and letters were produced respecting the 
Welsh property, showing that he was fully alive to his own 
interests, and made frequent inquiries as to his affairs. Alto- 
gether, this part of the case does not amount to much. It 
cannot be denied that Sir Edward’s management transformed 
‘a desert into a garden, and replaced a swarm of discontented 
paupers by a happy and solvent tenantry.” For this purpose 
a little judicious deception was hardly blameable. The inte- 
rests of the estate, that is, of the people who lived on it, it 
may well have seemed, were not to be postponed to the 
eravings of a drunkard—and, at all events, when 
Edward assumed the management, there was every proba- 
bility that Earl Henry would marry and leave issue to profit 
by this postponement of the present to the future. As to the 
circumstances under which the will was made, Sir Edward 
cannot be defended from the charge of imprudence. It should 
not have been drawn by any but the family solicitors, and he 
should have insisted on the appointment of a co-executor, so 
that the value of the property would have become known to 
some one other than himself. For the darker charges they 
rest on the evidence of Parkinson alone, a man of doubtful 
repute, and who has kept silence for nearly twenty years, and 
until the voice of the accused has been silenced by death. But 
if Sir Edward has left his reputation at the mercy of such a 
man as this, we must not forget it was his own act to employ 
this person for a highly responsible duty by which he was 
largely to benefit. 


the full st 


Sir 


Napoleon is no Eastern Sultan to taunt 
their slavishness, or even to feel conscious that his people 
He is rather an imperious man who 
governs a spirited horse by the hardest application of whip and 


his courtiers with 


are over submissive. 


| curb, but wishes all the while, that, while retaining its strength, 


it were gentle as his wife’s white Arab. He would give 
up the whip with pleasure could he only be sure that without 
it his will would still be done. So thinks every tyrant till his 
mind has become diseased, and the long misuse of power has 
produced that worst and rarest proof of the Devil’s mastery, 
the love of cruelty for its own sake. Napoleon has not 
reached that stage, nor, from the healthy effect of his early 
training among equals, is there the least probability that he 
will ever reach it. His career is full of evidence that he pos- 
sesses a fatal indifference to the suffering he does not see, but 
none has yet been produced which suggests that he delights 
in cruelty, or approves debasement, or sets to himself any 
standard differing from that of ordinary men. Heis, like the 
rest of us, a man with two natures, but without the con- 
science which should bring them into some kind of practical 
harmony. Theoretically he admires freedom, praises it as 
the highest of blessings, tells all who come within range of 
his influence that their first duty is to appreciate the most ad- 
mirable of national rights. Practically he deports every 
man who opposes him, strangles the Press, menaces all who 
venture in any degree to cross his Imperial will. Yet he is 
not dishonest or cynical, any more than the man we see every 
day who bids his sons appreciate gentleness as the first of 
qualities, and then swears at his wife because the dinner is a 
trifle overcooked. We have all ideals a great deal better than 
any to which we shall ever attain, but which we honestly 


| admire all the more because we shall never reach them. Who, 


The most dangerous part of the plaintiff's case is, however, | 


the course which Sir Edward pursued after 1841. At the 
reading of the will he told the relatives that the estates were 
so encumbered that he should derive no advantage from them. 
Then appeared paragraphs in the Irish papers congratulating 
Tierney on this large accession to his fortune. He directed a 
Mr. Woodgate, a solicitor who had been concerned in all the 
dealings with the Percival property, to insert a statement in 
the Dublin Evening Pacquet representing them as of little 
value. And these representations, made by the sole executor 
of Earl Henry’s will, were, it seems, made by him down to 
the time of his death. These representations can scarcely 
have been accurate. Whether they were the completion of a 


long meditated and successful fraud, or whether they were the | 


weak expedient of one who could not bear to risk the reputa- 


tion which stood so high by avowing that he had obtained | 


from the partiality of such a man as Ear! Henry the dishe- 

rison of his natural heirs, it is not for us to decide. The case 

rests on the evidence of Parkinson, and of Woodgate, who 

three or four years back assisted Sir William Darell in the 
} 


sale of that advowson which was the last relic of the English | 


property, and who has now turned against his employers. 
These men’s credibility must first be tested in open court, if, 
that is, the squeamish tenderness of the present day does not 
object to their being pressed as to events which happened 
twenty years ago, and to the raking up of any little incidents 
in their lives which they object to disclose, not, of course, as 
being discreditable, but as having nothing to do with the 
present case. But, whatever the final issue of this great cause 
may determine to be the true moral deducible from the career 
of Sir Edward Tierney, it has at least afforded another instance 
of the vicissitudes of great houses, and proves once more 
that no legal arrangements—neither hereditary rank nor the 
conveyancer’s best devised entails—can save families from the 
consequences of their own vices and follies, or prevent the 
work of centuries of continuons thrift from being kicked down 
in two generations by a prodigal and a sot. 
THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH ON ENGLAND. 
UR French correspondent expresses the view taken by the 
French Opposition of the Emperor's latest speech. Uttered 
to men who had just won prizes in the English industrial 
show, it was full of praises of England, and of her unrestricted 
freedom, and, therefore, it seems to an Opposition stung by 
savage repression to contain a cynical sneer. ‘Tiberius tells 
his slaves to appreciate the freedom of the barbarians. The 
Cesar gazes around and, conscious of absolute power, bids his 
hearers admire the glorious right which he knows they cannot 
tear from his hands. 

That is a striking view, but it is not a just one, and it is 
because the French Opposition hold views so extreme and so 
acrid, that they have never obtained the influence over English 
opinion, due at once to their sufferings and their ability. 


} 


except a fool, ever thinks that he has attained the true Christian 
standard, or how many try to attain it? and, yet, who in 
Engl ind, Christian or sceptic, denies that standard to be the 
highest yet presented tomen? The clergyman is honest who 
preaches contempt of wealth, yet accepts a richer living with 
fewer opportunities of good; he has only fallen short of his 
standard. ‘The true charge against Napoleon on this head is 
not that he is dishonest, or that he falls short of his standard, 
but that he falls short contentedly, and never makes an 
attempt to carry out his own principles. The theoretical and 
practical nature have not the link of conscience. He is always 
averring that, if men will accept his dynasty, he will leave 
them free for any other discussion, and, we really believe, in 
his heart he means what he says. He would, if France would 
accept his House as England has accepted the House of Bruns- 
wick, leave France a large share of freedom. But when it 
comes to action, the journal which accepts his terms is 
punished as much as the others. The Opinion Nationale, for 
example, is distinctly Bonapartist, yet it is warned because it 
censures the priests, who are no part of the dynasty. The 
Temps fights for freedom, not men, and would be well content 
to remedy grievances without discussing the throne; yet 
because it observed that a cotton famine would best be met by 
subscriptions, the Z’emps has received its warning. The Corps 
Législatif accepts the dynasty by the fact that it is a corps; 
yet there are five hundred questions no member dare discuss, 
and the Emperor resented the refusal of the Montauban dota- 
tion, as if that almost obscure general had been his ancestor or 
descendant. It is useless to say these things are the result, not of 
the Empcror’s will, but of the Emperor’s indolence. Three words 
from his mouth to M. de Persigny would end Press prosecu- 
tions forever. Whatever the true history of the coup d'état, 
whether the Prince used his confidants or his confidants used 
him, one result is perfectly clear. He is absolute now, and 
no power short of the army could withhold his hand five 
minutes, if he determined to give the Press a measure of 
genuine freedom. But no; the theoretical nature perceives 
that freedom would be good, but the practical nature sees 


| also the difficulties, and there being no motive force to com- 


bine them, the Emperor talks of liberty while signing 
“ warnings.” 

These difficulties are not slight, for the Emperor, like all 
human beings, must obey the inexorable logic of crime. 
Despotism always tends to make freedom more impossible. 
Supp se that, for once realizing his own aspirations, the 
Emperor proclaimed the freedom of the Press so long 


‘‘as, like England, it respected the bases upon which 
society and power rest.”” The Press would accept the 
boon, leave the Emperor entirely alone, exempt the 


constitution from criticism, but flay the Imperial entowr- 
alive. De Morny’s modes of acquiring wealth, and 
Persigny’s lectures to editors, the history of a French 


age 


| Marshal, or the woes of a highly connected brunette, 
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these are not, dynastic questions, nor are these people linked |.doubt “‘ his gracious will to maintain and protect the sworn ”’ 
into the constitution; Yet the necessity of protecting all | constitution, ‘‘appeals to his wisdom,’’ and, speaks. of the 
these is laid upon ‘Napoleon, and must scem almost as impor- | efforts of powerless. men to ‘‘ employ the exalted name of the 
tant asthe’ bases of his own power. Suppose Mirés could | King.” But with the Cabinet no terms are kept. They are 
for three: days say out all that he has to'say. We honcstly | declared ‘* to have violated the constitution,” and their mis- 
believe ho-cotild not say five words touching the honour ‘of | deeds recounted above are specified one by onc with a plain- 
the’ Empéror,” or, we must ‘add; the reputation of ‘M. de | ness sech as would, under similar circumstances, delight ;the 
Persigny ; but then, how could that ‘power survive which | hearts of all Englishmen; and the Chamber finally cails on 
had. shielded the men he could touch? There is the fatality | the King to restore ‘‘a constitutional state of, affairs.” _ No 
of the situation. The Emperor cannot abolish despotism, even | speaking could possibly be plainer or more guarded, and it 
were it sufe for himself, because despotism is necessary to | may be as well to observe that the deputies are technically in 
thase whose safety is inextricably linked with his own. He | the right. The constitution does undoubtedly give the King 
can but talk of liberty as a gaoler might honestly talk of the | the right to levy old taxes without an annual vote, but it does 








luxury ‘of fresh air. not give him the power to distribute the proceeds with- 
out indemnity. 
THE PRUSSIAN “GRAND REMONSTRANCE.” | ‘* The legislative power is exercised in common by the 


ERR von Bismark-Schénhausen, Premier of Prussia and| King and two Chambers. The assent of the King and 
country gentleman, has performed a very difficult and | both Chambers is requisite for all loans. Financial projects 
exceedingly dangerous task. He has lighted the German fire, | and estimates (budgets) must first be submitted to the Second 
that fire which, as Carlyle says, resembles anthracite coal, | Chamber. The latter must be accepted or rejected globably 
very hard to kindle, but which no known thing will put out. | by the First Chamber. 
The representatives of the kingdom separated in September ina| “In cases only when the maintenance of public secu- 
mood which a wise Minister, anxious for the reality rathcr than | rity, or the suppression of any extraordinary necessity, 
the semblance of power, would have done his best to soothe. | urgently demands, and in case the Chambers are not assembled, 
They had been alarmed by the debates, annoyed by the selec- | and under the responsibility of the whole Ministry, can ordi- 
tion of a reactionary Cubinet, outraged by the withdrawal of | mances be assumed having force of law, ulways providing 
the budget, and irritated by the martinet language of the King; | they be not contrary to the Constitution. The same must, 
but’ they were not without hope. The King, they said, was | however, be submitted forthwith to the approbation of the 
misled by his strange fancy that the bulk of the people wished | Chambers at their next meeting.” 
for a personal government ; but once cured of that impression! Words can scarcely be plainer, aud the Government, there- 
he would respect his word and return to a constitutional | fore, is, on the technical question, entirely out of court—a 
a0 They were full of the suspicion which so rapidly | circumstance it barely conceals. j 
eepens into hostility ; but they were not hostile. The task| Fortunately, perhaps, for Prussia, M. Bismark-Schénhausen 
of the Premier, therefore, while retaining the substance of | possesses one political virtue, that which Frenchmen call the 
power was to soothe away agitation, to keep within the consti- | ‘ courage of his convictions,” and Englishmen, simple impn- 
tution on all but his one point, to refrain from the slightest ap- | dence. He first fought the address in committee, told the 
pearance of insult, and to move forward as if he regretted a mis- | members he was the friend of the constitution, and then, 
understanding he yet could not avoid. So rooted is loyalty in| when they smiled, demanded that they should cease to insult 
Prussia, that had he done this, and courted deputies indi-| him. That menace not succeeding, for Prussian members are 
vidually, he might have raised a Royalist party within the | as ready to fight as Prussian Ministers, he resumed the debate 
Chamber itself, and reduced the contest from one between the | on the 27th January, in the full House, and, carried away 
throne and the people, to one between himself and a doubtful | apparently by his hot head, boldly proclaimed the truth. The 
or narrow majority. Herr yon Bismark, however, it is now | King could not be separated from his Ministers; the voting 
evident, belongs to that school of aristocrats which delights in | or not voting of the budget was a matter of compromise ; 
showing, as well as feeling, contempt for those whom he calls |the real question at issue was to decide where actual 
“nominees of the million.” Every act which could outrage | power resided ; “the Ministry was determined to resist tke 
the representatives was most carefully performed. ‘The offi- attempt of the House to enlarge its constitutional privi- 
cials who agreed with them were dismissed by decree. The} leges, and to maintain unimpaired the rights of the 
officers who approved them were reprimanded in divisional House of Hohenzollern.” These are probably not the exact 
orders of the day. The journals which supported them were | words, for they are reported by telegraph ; but as the tele- 
fined, prosecuted, or suppressed. The pauperized little nobles, graph is controlled by officials, they doubtless give the sense 
a wretched caste scattered all over Prussia, were invited to pretty accurately, and they amount to a declaration of war. 
insultthem. The King was encouraged to tell trumpery depu- | The dynasty and the people are announced as in open col- 
tations that he would maintain the contest, that he reigned by | lision, and, for the hundredth time, the House of Hohen- 
divine right, and that the function of Parliament was consulta- | zolleru claims a right of property in Prussia. Every possible 
tive ; and his replies, always over frank, and usually implying | safeguard of freedom is swept away in those few lines. If 
more than he individually wished to convey, were carefully | the King and his Ministers cannot be separated, responsibility 
circulated abroad. The police were stimulated to new | is at an end; if the budget need not be voted, the representa- 
severity, the army encouraged to threaten the nation, the tives of the people meet for no purpose; if the centre of 
*‘janker” papers allowed to issue absurd and insolent menaces. | power may not be discussed, it must reside with the authority 
The struggle, which might have been reduced in seeming to a| which thus forbids the discussion. The King is, in fact, 
mere question of law, was exaggerated to such proportions | absolute, and Prussia ceases to be, even in name, a constitu- 
that the whole nation took the alarm, and the great body of| tional country. As the framers of the address have phrased 
primary electors were roused to the exertion of understanding | it, “‘ the whole gains of previous political developments are 
it. With the whole educated class as instructors, they | called in question.” The avowal of absolutism is made in 
soon mastered the situation ; and a petition, signed by 200,000 | plain terms, and with an insolence which makes the blood even 
males, expressed their thanks to the Liberal Chamber. Ex- | of Englishmen boil, and which will raise political passion in 
citement of this kind spreads upward, and the Chamber met | Prussia up to a white heat. . 
in January in a very different mood—one resembling that of} The Prussians were not prepared for this. They are a slow 
the Long Parliament, rather than of any German assemblage. | and a placable people, so slow that Englishmen accustomed 
Hope has dicd out, and with it indecision, which is the | to see some relation between thought and action are apt to 
child of hope as well as of fear. The King, it is perceived, | think them motionless, so placable that they pardon insults 
really means to be sovereign, and to reduce the Parliament, | which would goad Frenchmen into rebellion; but it is possible 
which Prussians hoped to extend over Ge:many, to a con-| to presume too far on their tardiness and forbearance. Those 
sultative committee, and the representatives are excited | heavy, tow-moustached, sallow men are very dangerous when 
beyond all control from German habits of action. The aroused, and, unless we misread their speeches, they are fairly 
majority, driven into rapidity, have adopted, in less than| aroused at last. Insult has accomplished what oppression 
a fortnight, and almost without debate, an address such might not have effected, and the anger felt against the 
as Hampden might have drawn up or the Five Members have | Ministry is being transferred to the throne. The idea of the 
signed. The King has been told the truth in language at | majority hitherto has been to sit and wait, confident that 
which courtiers hold up their hands in horror, and which | after no long delay the Government must need supplies, 
Herr von Bismark hints is such as no King of Prussia will | and that they can rely on the people to pay no extra taxes 
listen to, but which breathes nevertheless a statesmanlike | not authorized by the Chamber. Opinion, however, advances 
reserve. The King is, neyer attacked. The Chamber admits | fast when men’s minds have once been heated, and there is 
throughotit” his’ absolate irresponsibility, ‘dares not” | little probability’ that the Liberals will adhere to this tame 
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programme. At such times the impossibility of t - lay be- 
comes the project of to-morrow, and the fuect of the day niter, 
and designs looked wpon with horror in one weck are in the 
next political aspirations. England is not a fast country, 
but our fathers advanced from the Great Remonstrance to 
civil war in less than nine months. 

It may be urged that the nation can do nothing, for the 
army is with the King, and so long as it obeys |} he can 
raise taxes and set opinion safely at defi That is true, 


hance. 
and its truth is felt by all Prussian politicians, from Herr 
von Bismark, the Premier, fo Herr Waldeck, the ‘“ Radical 
incendiary.” But it is, though true, only partially appli- 
cable. The moment a nation is 
on the army, and thongh the Prassian army is powerful, and 
so disciplined that it would probably, under any circum- 
stances, obcy its officers, it is still somewhat unique in position 
It is not like most armies, isolated, but simply the centre of 
an armed nation ; there is not one of these deputies who has 
not passed through his three years of service; not one of 
those 200,000 petitioners but has borne three years of drill. 
The Prussian “ mob” is a dangerous one to attack, and the 
soldiery, therefore, can be employed only in the last resort, 
and not then in the scattered parties necessary to the levy of 
taxes by naked military force. The power of remaining 
quiescent, therefore, of awaiting instead of making the attack, 
rests with the people, not, as in most 5 with the King, 
and the incalculable advantage of time is on the popular side. 
Nothing can make the King any stronger, while every day 
strengthens his foes. The majority have only to repeatthe device 
of the leaders of the States-General, and keep on introducing 
popular measures baffled by the unconstitutional position of the 
Ministry, to drive the King to despair. Their line of action 1s 
still uncertain, but it is ill for a monarcky when the people 
are goaded to the temper which makes action imperative, 
while the mode of action when discovered must be hostile to 
royal pretensions. The hour cf royal weakness is sure to arrive, 
t Liberals who, a few months ago would 


i 
i 


tates 
tates, 


and when it does the 
have accepted a moderate Ministry, may possibly remember 


that a precisely similar contest ceased in England when Eng- | 
The National-verein numbers 
many Prussians, and the National-verein has selected a Prince | 


ts. 


Jand expelled the Stuar 


as the future Emperor who is not a Hohenzollern. 
SIR C. WOOD'S GREAT OFFENCE. 
HE Manchester Chamber of Commerce, after a year of dis- 
cussion of Indian cotton has, in its annual report, for- 
mally condemned Sir Charles Wood. That Minister by resist- 
ing the “‘ contract law”’ has, thinks the Chamber, prevented 
the growth of cotton. Simultaneously with this censure, the 
Indian mail brings the intelligence that the last Contract Bill 
is finally withdrawn by Government from debate, not out of 
any distaste to its principles, but in obedience to orders re- 
ceived from home. ‘The charge brought by the Chamber is 
therefore on the face of it true, and we need scarcely say it 
is no part of our pleasure to defend the present Secretary of 
State for India. Sir Charles Wood’s fussy, critical, and 
attorney-like intellect, his inane jealousy of the Indian 
Government, and his habit of writing tart despatches, make 
him, perhaps, the very worst Miuister who ever occupied his 
high post. His notion of government is more like that of a bad- 
tempered cardinal, or of an acid and clever old woman, than 
of a British statesman, and we should hear with sincere 
pleasure of his translation to that calm haven where even his 
fussiness will have no power to break the stately torpor that 
presses on all cround. But, nevertheless, on this one ques- 
tion he is by accident in the right, and we will make one 
more effort to explain to Manchester why no British Minister 
with the faintest sense of responsibility to God or man will 
€ver concede their request. 

Contracts in India are, of course, precisely what contracts 
are in England, with two very important exceptions. Every 
native workman is always under contract, and not one work- 
man in sixty can read the contract he signs. The system 
works in this way. Suppose an employer wants a dozen 
chairs, or a few thousands of bricks, or a few hundredweight 
of rice, he calls up the carpenter, or brickmaker, or peasant, 
and offers him, a set. price to produce at a future time the 
article required. After haggling for a few hours the work- 
man accepts or refuses the price, and, in the former case, asks 
an ‘advance’ in cash from his would-be employer. 
no capital, or says he has none, to buy wood, or find firing, 
or live while his crop is growing; and if he had it would be 
contrary to his principles to trust anybody’s promise to pay. | 
The employer agrees, pays the specified sum, usually half} 


value, an agreement is written, but not read, and the peasant | belief in the necessity for encouraging European settlement im 


He has} 


| process. 


unanimous, its opimion acts | 


| work the agreement out. 


departs to spend the money receivel on a quasi-religious, 
quasi-domestic festival... Having’ spent it, he, if in- 
clined to the work, borrows some more from the native 
money-lender, pledging his. ‘‘job” as security, and saves 
the interest by using inferior wood, or halt-burning his 
bricks, or putting a little sand into the weight of rice 
delivered to his employer. Very often, however, particu- 
lurly if the contract covers a long period, he is disin- 
clined to perform it, wearies of working a dead horse, and 
puts his employer off with stories which, if addressed to a 
native, display a wonderful fertility in lying, or if addressed 
to a European, are always intensely pathetic. ‘The employer, 
whose trade depends upon punctuality, scolds, or threatens, 
or, if a wonderfully reasonable man, asks for his money back. 
The workman never dreams of refusing, or resisting, or.even 
demurring, and promises the money with delicious unction, 
but never pays or intends to make an effort to pay., Pineers 
would not squeeze the moncy out of him; he had rather, if he 
must, perform the work, but till he must he will placidly 
decline doing anything, and call all his gods to witness that 
his house was burnt down last week, and his wife gave him 
twins yesterday. 

The remedy for conduct like that in England would be very 
speedily applied. The County Court would amerce the defaulter 
in the amount of his debt, plus damages, plus costs, and there 
would be an end of the matter. But in India there are in 
the interior no County Courts, the Judge’s Court is usually 
forty miles off, and the system of procedure is the old Equity 
system of England—a judgment on written pleadings (all 
wrilten on stamped paper, the Indian Government selling 
justice as dear as it dare), and an easy case takes about 
six months so decide. During that period, witnesses have to be 
conveyed over the distance perhaps ten times, lawyers to be fed, 
and the police to be conciliated, or they will worry the witnesses 
into absconding; then a second suit must be instituted for the 
execution of the Judge’s decree, and then—the workman has 
assigned all his property to his brother-in-law and disappeared 
fora year. Imagine a cotton-grower with six thousand suits 
like that! 

The Anglo-Indians, official and otherwise, resolved to 
remedy this state of affairs, but not precisely after the Eng- 
lish fashion. Englishmen would have made County Courts 
cheap and common, and coerced defaulters into honesty by 
fear of a mild but-inevitable application of law. There was 
not the faintest objection to this course, as the six or eight 
County Courts already established work admirably and already 
pay their expenses; but this did not suit either the colonial 
habit of violent thought, or the Home Government’s dread of 
expense. It was resolved, for the sake of at once displaying 
energy and maintaining thrift, to cure a boil by actual 
cautery. A bill was introduced giving the magistrates sum- 
mary jurisdiction over every workman who broke his contract, 
with power to imprison for six months, and then make him 
Very satisfactory that, thought the 
employer; and so it might be in England, where courts are 
always honest and workmen can usually read. But in India 
not one workman in a thousand can read, he is wholly in the 
hands of his employer’s “‘ writer,” invariably a rascal, he has 
no power of resisting advances any more than a parrot has of 
resisting sugar, and he is subject to the very worst gang 
of scoundrels known to exist upon earth as an organized body, 
the Indian native police. There is no language we can em- 
ploy to describe this body which will exceed in severity the 
language used by their own Government, Sir F. Halliday, 
for instance, affirming in an official report that they committed 
more than half the crime of the country. ‘To make breach of 
contract penal is therefore to place a workman, for violation 
of an agreement which he cannot read, binding him to pay 
sums with which he was tempted, in the hands of men armed 
with the whole strength of the Government, corrupt beyond 
all experience of European corruption, and cruel as they were 
described to be in the official “‘ Torture Rep rt” of Madras. 
It is serfage and nothing less which such a law would produce, 
and Sir Charles Wood in angrily prohibiting it did his duty 
as completely as he neglected it when he fuiled to authorize 
adequate County Courts. 

The Indian Government obeyed, of course, but proposed a 
new bill. We cannot find the draft of this measure, but from 
the language employed in debate, it appears to have provided 
a civil procedure, but levied the resulting damages by criminal 
In other words, it abolished thé swift certainty of 
the first law, but still handed over to the people to the tender 
mercies of the police ; and Sir Charles Wood prohibited that 
also. Hewasright, We say deliberately,—writing with full 
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India—it is better that such settlement should end, our Indian 
trade decay, or our Indian Empire perish, than that any such 
law should remain five years upon the statute-book. At the 
end of that time a hundred millions of labourers now free 
would be simply slaves, and a war of vengeance to which the 
mutinies were a joke would be organizing in every district. In 
rejecting it, Sir Charles Wood has displayed the instinct which 
belongs to the statesman of a free people, as well as the 
humanity which ought to be the first principle of a Govern- 
ment so terribly resistless as that of India. For, be it remem- 
bered, that Government, when oppressive, is still what Lord 


Macaulay described it, rather a government of genii than of 


mere human tyrants. No law in India is ever resisted, no 
combination can frighten its administrators, no menace can 
affect a police acting behind the impenetrable shield of a Euro- 
pean army. The native workman, if utterly beaten, has only 
the resource of suicide, which, in Bundelcund, where a crush- 
ing settlement supplements the poverty of the soil, he uses 
till suicide ranks among the causes of death next to disease. 

The real charge against Sir Charles Wood is this:—He has 
known, since 1850, that the absence of a contract law crippled 
all trade and impeded all progress. He has known, since 
1860, that County Courts remedied the difficulty without 
oppression; that the one, for example, set up at Kooshtee, in 
the far interior, is crushed with work; that the expense of 
establishing one to every 100,000 people would not last a 
year—the fees paying all expenses; and he has shrunk from 
the risk of incurring that expenditure. [Ilis critical faculty 
has enabled him to arrest a dangerous course of legislation ; 
but he has created nothing, has not even attempted to suggest 
a scheme adequate to the need. 








NAPIER v. DELANE. 


OME few months ago, an unpublished pamphlet was sent to | 


this office containing a correspondence between “ Mr. J. 


Delane, Editor of the Times,” and the late Admiral Sir Charles | 


Napier. Not seeing why Mr. Delane’s private letters, even to a 
deceased Admiral, should be published without his consent, any 
more than those of Mr. John Smith, and detesting the American 
system of holding everything to be public which the public desires 
to read, we declined to reprint or notice them. They were, how- 
ever, sent into circulation, and the Herald has now, we perceive, 
broken a rule which society regards as healthy, and an etiquette 
which journalists seldom violate, and suffered a correspondent to 
publish the most important letter in full, with a comment only not 
spiteful because the writer is too seriously angry to find place for 
the smaller feeling. The chief Radical paper follows suit; and by 


Crimea, which it was thought would require a regular investment and 
a prolonged siege, has been taken by assault within ten days after the 
troops had landed, their fleet burnt, and their army captured or 
destroyed. Do you think that after this the public will be satisfied with 
an excess of ‘ discretion, which preserves your fleet, indeed from all 
injury, but which leaves the enemy the same impunity ? I assure you 
they will not; and the Government will be supported by the 
country in removing you from your command, if nothing more 
is done than you have yet attempted. In the profession and 
among the officers of your fleet especially, .your conduct. |is 
most severely condemned. They declare that Revel, Helsingfors, or 
Cronstadt itself, might have been long since destroyed-—that you, thirty 
years ago, would have been the man to do it—but that now your nerve 
has failed you, and that you think of nothing but getting safe back to 
Portsmouth. Iam sure there is no truth in this; but it is said every 

where ; and the fact that with so splendid a force, you alone find the 
Russians unassailable and invincible, when every one else, with much 
less means, defeats their armies and destroys their forts, is strong against 
you. For your own sake, then, and for that of your friends, who haye 
so long supported you and asserted your claims, do make an effort, cease 
to find ‘difticulties’—any old woman can find them. Strike a blow 
which shall be worthy of your once great reputation, and of the country, 
and eclipse, if you can, the glory of the capture of Sebastopol by the 
destruction of Cronstadt. 

“ Unless you do something of the kind you are a lost man; you will 
return like Sir R. Calder, and perhaps some one of your subalterns will 
reap all the laurels you have failed to gain. 

“ This, I know, is not pleasant to read, but it is the truth, and even 
admirals should hear the truth sometimes. Pray believe it, and act se 
that your friends will not have to blush for you, and to hear even Dundas 
extolled at your expense. You have to choose between glory and dis- 
grace, for the failure to achieve one will ensure the other. 

“TI give you the best proof of my friendship in writing you this letter, 
and am, my dear Sir Charles, with sincere good wishes, very faithfully 
yours, “ Joun T. DELANE.” 

Nobody contends that the letter, so far as it represented public 
opinion—and it professed to do nothing more—was not strictly 
| true. Englishmen were for the time excessively discontented with 
Sir Charles Napier, whose previous achievements had led them to 
expect that his errors, if he committed any, would be all on the side 
jof dash. ‘That discontent might be, and we believe was, somewhat 
unjust. The navy was at the moment but little better organized 
than the army. Sir Charles Napier took his fleet to sea, 
unavoidably manned with crews who wanted twelve months’ 
sharp discipline to make them fit for work, fettered, as 
he thought, by secret orders from Sir James Graham, and 
| profoundly impressed with the peril to which the loss 


of his fleet in the Baltic might expose the coasts of Great 
Britain. But the discontent was felt by the public, who, like 
all publics, thirsted for action; and even by politicians, who 
| thought that in wars waged by free States heavy risks were far 
| less dangerous than an inaction which chilled the public mind. 
| Nobody, moreover, affirms that Mr. Delane rushed into the cor- 


Monday next, London and half the counties in England will be | respondence simply to instruct or to menace the Admiral ; he wrote 
deluged with articles abusing the management and tone of the | only in answer to two letters previously addressed to him by Sir 


Times, and the arrogance said to be visible in this letter of Mr. 
Delane. 

The Zimes can take care of itself, and its conductors ought by 
this time to have acquired the littérateur's sixth sense, the power 
of enjoying attack ; but the animadversions on Mr. Delane affect 
the position and character of publicists, not of England alone, but 
throughout the world. That gentleman, notoriously the first in 
position of English periodical writers, is accused of audacity, im- 
pertinence, dictation, and we know not what high crimes and 
offences, for daring to write the truth to a personal acquaintance 
who happened also to be a British admiral. In October, 1854, 
Mr. Delane, then in correspondence with Sir Charles Napier, and 


sharing with}{Government an impression that Sebastopol had sur- | 


rendered, wrote to Sir Charles Napier, then in command in the 
Baltic, in the following terms :— 
“London, Oct. 4, 1854. 

“ My dear Sir Charles,—I have been out in the Black Sea, where I 
witnessed the landing of the allied armies in the Crimea, or the two 
letters I found waiting for me should not have remained so long un- 
answered. 

“ As a friend Iam bound to tell you what perhaps no one else will 
have the frankness to write, that your conduct in the Baltic has caused 


Charles Napier, an officer who, like every Napier that ever lived, 
from the man who invented logarithms to the man who, by rushing 
on an army of 30,000 men with less than 600, turned Tantia 
Topee, and saved the Bombay Presidency, knew how to do great 
deeds, but liked that his deeds should be widely known. What 
Mr. Delane did, therefore, was simply this. Feeling that the 
popular judgment, whether well or ill informed, had condemned 
the Admiral, and hearing much of the criticism Government 
always pass on men who make them wait; feeling also that 
the Zimes, in the exercise of its habitual function as looking- 
glass to society, would be compelled to reflect that opinion, he 
warned the Admiral frankly of the approaching storm. So far 
from being in the wrong, any other course would have exposed him 
|to the imputation of sneaking. We ask any editor in Europe 
whether, if ecmpelled, or about to be compelled, to attack a poli- 





| tical acquaintance, he would not deem it honourable to give 


éxtreme dissatisfaction to the Government and to the public, and has | 


already gone far, very far, to tarnish your well-earned reputation. 

“You know how unwilling I am to believe that you have done less 
than any other man could do; but I confess that your letters do not 
convince me that, with so splendid a fleet you should be unable to do 
nothing more (sic ix orig.) than the reduction of a petty fortress and the 
enforcement of a strict blockade. Of course there are difficulties, and 
great ones—of course the weather is not the most propitious—but the 
country, and especially your friends, have been taught to think that 
you were the man to overcome difficulties, and that such a steam fleet 
as you have was almost independent of wind and weather. Since you 
have gone out, too, everything has tended to demonstrate more than 
ever the hollowness of Russian strength. 

“ Her best armies have been routed by a mob of Turks, and have 
recoiled before a paltry fort, after a siege in which they had exhausted 
all their strength and skill. Now, too, their own great fortress of the 


the assailed fair warning? Had Mr. Delane shirked the subject, 
or written common-place compliments, he would have been accused, 
not unjustly, of soothing as an individual the very man whom as 
an editor he was about to betray. The language of the letter is, 
doubtless, too peremptory; but its peremptoriness, one sentence 
excepted, is simply that of the leading-article writer, who cannot 


| by mental habit use feeble or slipshod expressions, of the publicist 
| Who cares for England a great deal more than for his own reputa- 





tion for suavity. With all deference for club critics, Mr. Delane 
does not dictate the Admiral’s course. He simply affirms that 
action of some kind against some place in the Baltic is expected 
by the people of England, and no more attempts to suggest time 
or mode than to instruct an engineer when to fire a blasting-train. 
He only intimates the work wanted—a function which strictly be- 
longed to thepeople of England, and to any one endeavouring to ex- 
press their inarticulate thought. One sentence, about an old woman's 


| difficulties, ought to have been spared ; but it does not affect the 
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principle, which is simply that it is an editor’s business, so far as 
he conscientiously can, to express to all servants of the Sta‘e, be 
their rank what it may, the thought of those upon whose shoulders 
that State is built, and for whose behoof it exists. Any other 
course, any attention on State questions to claims of rank, or 
character, or friendship, is simply on the part of the publicist, 
as on the part of the Minister, a failure in an admitted duty. 
He may differ from the public, and ought in that case to ex- 
press his own judgment; but fear, favour, or affection should be 
Nobody reaches 


he 


as foreign to him as to a judge on the bench. 
that. standard? Very likely not, but let us at least keep t 
ideal before us, and not give up together the object and the 
hope of attaining it. 

One-half of the fuss raised about this letter proceeds from this 
feeling, common though not avowed in clubs and drawing-rooms ; 
* an editor censures an admiral—what impudence !” 
the dry rot eaten into society, that there is scarcely an ensign 
spitting over a bridge in country quarters but deems himself 
socially the superior of any editor, though the latter may be guiding 
half the world. Indeed, by Heralds’ law, he is so, unless the gentle- 
man who smiles at his assumption happens, as usual in England, 
to have some other profession. Imagine Frenchmen, when they 
were free, thinking M. Thiers audacious fcr warning Jurien de la 
Gravitre that France expected him not to let his fleet lie idle’ 
The mere idea answers itself, for in France the publicist, if not the 
rival, is still in times of freedom the social equal of the statesman 
whom he so often informs. England has not yet arrived at that 
point, nor do we care that she should ; but the claim of * the ser- 
vices” to escape, because they are services, the criticism to which 
statesmen subject themselves with approval, is one which, if con- 
ceded, would end the function of a free press. 





FRENCH NOBILITY. 

VERY dull book, just 

a very interesting subject—the history of the French 
nobility, from the year 1789 to the present year of grace, 
1863. A Monsieur N. Batjin has undertaken to sketch the life, 
death, and resurrection of the “ noblesse de France” by means 
of a large pair of scissors and a weighty paste-pot, with a complete 
file of the funniest newspaper in the world, the Moniteur Universel. 
The “Histoire compléte”* thus gummed together, dull reading 


draws attention to 


published, 


though it is, forms a strange kaleidoscopic picture, the exami- | 


social, and 


of 
Scene the first gives the famous sitting of 


nation of which crowd 
political reflections. 
the Assemblée Nationale of June 19, 1790, in which the French 
noblesse and everything attaching thereto was suppressed “ for 
ever.” For full twelve years after, there was not the vestige of a 
nobility in France, till Napoleon created, step by step, a new in- 
stitution on the ruins of the old one. The Emperor's feeling on 
the subject is graphically expressed in a conversation at St. Helena, 
reported by Las Cases. “I rose from out of the crowd,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ it was necessary to build a wall around my person to 
prevent my being slapped on the back by every adventurer. The 
French are naturally inclined to undue familiarity; and I 
particularly had to guard myself against those had 
jumped both feet together te the top of society.” However, 
deeply as he felt the necessity of the “wall” of rank and 
etiquette in his own position, Napoleon went to work with 
extraordinary carefulness in the formation of the aris 
tocracy. The first stone of this new establishment he laid 
in May, 1802, in the decree organizing the chivalric order 
This was followed in May, 1804, by 
the appointment of a number of high dignitaries of State, with 
magnificent titles, and still more magnificent incomes. There 
was but a step now to the creation of a hereditary nobility, which 
took place on the 11th of March, 1808. On that day, solemn 
Cambacéres, ‘‘ Prince arch-chancellor of the empire,” went in great 
pomp to the Senate, desiring the members of this most uninfluential 
body to “ register” an Imperial decree for the institution of a new 
noblesse, based on merit and money. The terms were liberal. An 
income of 200,000 francs, or 8.0001. per annum, entitled the pos- 
Sessor to a dukedom; a fortune of 30,000 francs, or 1,200/., 
brought with it a claim to be a count; one of 15,000 francs, or 
600/., justified a baronet; and 3,000 francs, or 120/. 
aknighthood. Acc ding to the terms of the law the claimants to 
nobility were to institute fiefs of the value settled by the Im- 
perial decree ; but this arrangement was gradually overruled, and 
long before the fall of Napoleon a new noblesse had grown up in 
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France with all but imaginary incomes. Meanwhile the statut 
of the Assemblée National abolishing the ancient nobility had 
not been repealed by the Imperial Government ; but was upheld, on 
the contrary, in a very serious manner for the benefit of the new 


institution. The latter soon acquired large dimensions; though 
given by 


on the 


the exact statistics of the new patrician body are not 
Monsieur Batjin, for the simple reason that there is silen< 
subject in the Moniteur Universel 

Louis XVIII. had no sooner returned to France 
mulgated his ordinance :—* The ancient noblesse is 


than he pro- 
restored, and 

Henceforth, 
then, there were two forms of nobility among the French, which 


the new nxoblesse retains its honours and dignities,” 


kept on increasing in all directions, and the members of which had 
become so numerous at the end of another fifteen years as to leav: 
the distinction value. To take away the last 
remnant of still attached 
names, the Chamber of Deputies, in December, 1831, passed a law 
repealing the enactment of the Code Napoleon which prohibited the 
Not long after, 


almost without 


social influence which to aristocratic 


use of unauthorized titles under high penalties. 
in May, 1835, another vote of the deputies destroyed the right to 
form entails, limiting the alre ady Xisting majo ats to two genera- 
tions, and authorizing the owners of landed domains to remove all 
hindrances on the free disposition of their property, This law 
proved a heayy stroke for the ancient nobility, many families of 
which succumbed in consequence, while still more sank to penury 
and low estate. On the other hand, the removal of the penal- 
ties against the use of unauthorized titles brought into existence 
a vast number of pseudo counts, barons, and princes, not a few of 
whom succeeded in getting a formal acknowledgment of their titles 
by having them inserted in official documents, such as the registers 
of births and deaths. Asa natural consequence, the value of nobless: 
sank lower and lower with every succeeding year, and had reached 
nearly its minimum point at the breaking out of the revolution of 


1848. It seemed almost a superfluity when the Provisional 
Government of the Republic, by a decree published in the 
Moniteur of March 1, interdicted the use of all titles 


as the universal appropriation of these 

the result respect to 
the stern republicans of 1848 
to hurl their interdict against 
titular distinctions, but made the prehibition ome of the 
fundamental of the new The tenth 
paragraph of the Great Charter of the second republic enacted 
that ‘* all titles of nobility, and all distinctions of classes and castes, 
This time the “ for 


of nobility, inasmuch 
titles had led to 
social equality. 

thought it 


much in 


However, 


very same 


not only necessary 


laws constitution. 


shall henceforth and for ever be abolished.” 
ever” lasted exactly three years and nine months. 

Treading in the footsteps of his great uncle, Louis Napoleon 
naturally felt very unwilling to be “slapped on the back,” and 
when only President of the Republic—long before becoming 
‘‘ prince president,” and longer still before being wrapped in the 
Imperial purple—issued a decree restoring the nobdlesse, ancient as 
well as modern. ‘This ordinance was inserted in the ever-obedien; 
Moniteur on the 25th of January, 1852, and the 
sequence of its promulgation was such a high tide of nobility as 
France. The country absolutely 
till it was sneeringly said to be 
to of lesser rank than a count, or 
a house-porter inferior to a baron. All the efforts of the 
Government to shut the floodgates of assumption proved fruitless 
for a while. What with the numerous descendants of the ancient 
aristocracy of birth, the bearers of Napoleonic titles of merit and 
money, and the countless dignitaries appointed by the Old as well 


immediate con- 


had never before been seen in 
** aristocrats,” 


footman 


swarmed with 


get a 


as the New Bourbons, it almost seemed as if at least one moiety of 
the inhabitants of France had become ennobled, leaving titular 
claims more or less remote to the remaining half of the population. 
Seeing that this state of things did not at all fulfil the object 
intended in the creation and resurrection of an Imperial nobdlesse, the 
Government of Napoleon III. laid several propositions before the 
Chambers in 1855 and 1856, with a view of hedging in the “ in- 
stitution.” However, the legislative body, otherwise so docile in 
the hands of its Imperial master, openly mutinied against any re- 
strictions upon titular honours, the matter being personal to most of 
the honourable members. But if the Corps Lévislatif was obstinate, 
the Emperor was still more so, and finally, after long discussions 
and negotiations, the Chamber, on the 28th of May, 1858, adopted 
a law imposing moderate penalties on the use of unauthorized titles 
of nobility. According to the terms of this law, which is still in 
force, every bearer of “honorary distinctions not justified by 
proof” is to be mulcted in a fine varying from 20/. to 400/., be- 
sides publishing the case, at his own expense, in the leading news- 
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papers. The statute, thus worded, was sufficiently vague to re- 
main without any effect whatever, and the Government therefore 
hastened to interpret and expand it by a series of new ordi- 
nances, the cycle of which is scarcely completed at the present 
moment. Besides the repressive measures, however, Napoleon III. 
had recourse also to active organization, the chief feature of which 
was the creation of a “council of the seal of titles ’—Conseil du 
Sceau des Titres—appointed on the 8th of January, 1859, and 
modelled after the similar institution of the first empire. To this 
council—a Heralds’ College—is left the verification of all existing 
titles of noblesse, and their inscription in the Golden Book of France. 
But this supreme authority and court of appeal can only act ‘ on de- 
mand ;’’ and the machinery is at a standstill unless put in move- 
ment either by the bearer of a title or a disputer of the same. So 
that the position and limit of French “aristocracy” is in reality 
now as unsettled as it has been for the last half a century. 
It seems certain, however, that at this moment no value what- 
ever attaches to aristocratic titles—including the oldest form, the 


simple de—among the upper classes in France. Adventurers are | 
| police, we are told, found the story to be true, and an officer from 
| Stowe was despatched to convey him back from the poetic land 
| which had thus fascinated him to the scene of the theft. But before 


being baptized, or having had the small-pox, which at once stamps | he left Scotland and entered on the retributive moral sequel to his 


as fond as ever of sticking a high-sounding epithet to their names, 
and not unfrequently manage, too, to send it down to posterity by 
getting it affixed to some official document, such as a certificate of 


it as bond fid2 for all future generations. But while titles 


are thus gaining way in the lower, they lose ground in | 
| had afforded him,—by way of consolation, perhaps, to the patriotic 


the upper classes. Scarce any of the leading statesmen of France 
for the last thirty years have sought or accepted a title; and even 
most of the present leaders of the Imperial réyime disdain to be 
anything but simple untitled senators. Of all the ministers now 
in office the Secretary of State for War is the only one whom the 


Emperor has been able to persuade to accept the title of count, | 


while the rest are content to bear the infliction of the inevitable 
Legion of Honour, the aristocratic lustre of which is softened by 
the addition of quarterly payments. Even the ancient nobles of 
France evidently do not take much pride in patrician blood, but 
value the jingling guinea infinitely higher. A Polignac marries, 
without scruple, the daughter of a Mirés, and everywhere 
genealogical parchments are exchanged with great eagerness | 
for the coupons of the Bourse. On the other hand, a 

pseudo noblesse is notably multiplying among the lower classes, 

a miscellaneous mob in silks and rags. No statistics on the 

subject have come out of Monsieur Batjin’s paste-pot, but | 
it is certain that the number of modern French ‘“ nobles” has 
reached an almost fabulous amount. There was never lack of 
noblesse in France—on the list of patrician émigres published by the | 
French Government in October, 1800, there were no less than | 
145,000 names, but at this moment the tide has become quite | 
overwhelming; and in some respects the social position of the French | 
noblesse seems to have sunk lower even than that of the wretched 
German Adel or the superakundant hidalgoship of Spain. Only 
the other day there was a well authenticated story in Galignani 
ofa French count, one Monsieur le Comte de Rouil, who had taken 
to show his wife in exhibitions at village fairs. The noble countess 
happened to be above the French average size—being probably five 
feet six, or thereabout—and the ingenious count took advantage 

thereof for exhibiting his illustrious better-half as a“ giantess” in a | 
caravan, at the moderate charge of two sous, ora penny ahead. The 

idea of thus turning an honest penny, instead of organizing swindling | 
companies and rigging the Bourse, as many of his noble brethren do, 
redounds to the honour of Monsieur le Comte de Rouil, and proves, 
besides, that the members of the French noblesse have not lost 
their esprit together with their fortunes. But that their numbers | 
are fatally large seems to admit of no dispute ; and it is highly 

probable that this state of things will not remain without influence | 
on the history of the third empire. The “ wall” which Cesar the 
First wished to build around his sacred person has now become so 
large as to leave personal protection out of the question. A 
thousand nobles may be made serviceable ; but half a million must 
needs be worse than useless. The mighty, clamouring, poverty- 
stricken host of modern French noblesse can scarcely prevent 

the ignominy of a new Cesar being “ slapped on the back.” 


2 





SENTIMENTAL THEFT. 

MONG the crimes against which the forethought of jurists 

could not very well be expected specially to provide, may be 

said to be the crime of levying black mail on your master with 
intent to visit the birth-place of your favourite poet,—a crime | 
which has, nevertheless, it would appear, just been committed by a | 
Gloucestershire man, Mr. Benjamin Walter Britnell. This indi- | 
yidual, if we may trust the very ungrammatical confession attri- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| buted to him, had been going through a course of Burns, till at 
last the yearning to see the country of his birth and the scenery of 
| his poetry became irresistible, and on one of the first Sundays in 
January that gentleman reluctantly, but early and resolutely, 
|at 4 o'clock a.m., stole his master’s mare in order to gratify 
it. He rode the mare to Stowe, received 7/. 10s. for 
her at that place, and with the proceeds set off for Scot- 
land. Arrived at Glasgow, he departed to Ayrshire, visited 
the various scenes associated with the memory of Burns, 


then returned, chiefly on foot, towards Glasgow, and when the 
| 71. 10s. was reduced to 2d., entered a police-station and charged 


himself with the theft of his master’s mare, explaining where he 


| had sold her and for what sum. He was careful also to assign the 
nature of the motive. ‘‘ This sum,” he said, ‘I have expended to 
| see many places of interest in Scotland which I so longed to see ere I 
| departed this life, and which have gratified my feelings to a very 
| great extent ; and at the pleasure of a gracious Providence I await 
| my just reward for the crime of which I stand convicted ; and may 


fortitude and submission to His decree assist me to bear it.” The 


imaginative indulgence, ke put on record in the local police- 
station the complete intellectual satisfaction which the adventure 


Scotch police, who must have suffered, one would think, almost as 


| much in giving up this Burns enthusiast to the condign punishment 
| of the law as did Socrates 
| people. Mr. Britnell, however, consoled the unwilling instruments 


gaoler in carrying out the decree of the 


of legality with as much magnanimity and equanimity as the Greek 
philosopher himself, though in language scarcely so perspicuous :— 
‘In commemoration of my visit to Scotland, in which I had the 
pleasure of seeing at a single glance, and trod the fairy ground of 
the immortal Shakespeare of Scotland, and as an Englishman, I 
am but too proud of having that liberty; yet at the same time I have 
left it this day, yet in love for the Ayrshire Bard I leave ‘my 
heart in the Highlands,’ where the bard has had the honour of 
existing, and where he drew his first breath, will adhere to my 
heart like the blooming heather to the mountain; and ‘ where 
Doon rins wimpling by sae clear,’ I have breathed to nature a 
prayer for his repose. I leave it with a heavy heart; and 


|so long as an English heart beats in my breast I will honour and 
| revere his name and country.” 


The story is curious enough, from the apparently attenuated 
character of the motive which induced this gentleman advisedly 
to break and brave the law, even while magnifying its justice and 
inviting its judgments. We can understand much more easily a 
theft of a telescope Ly a passionate astronomer, or a book by a 
hungry-minded learner ; but to pilfer a few mental associations with 
favourite verses, to buy intentionally at the price of character and . 
worldly prospects a little delicate food for an ignorant fancy and 
vacant memory, is a bargain so strange that we are at first inclined 
to attribute it either to theatrical vanity or monomaniac impulse. 

It is worth while, however, to remember that this passion for 
associating yourself in some impotent external way with any 
object of your admiration is one of the earliest and most deeply- 
rooted forms of raw imaginative enthusiasm. In the days of the 
Crusades many a pilgrim doubtless purloined the means of perish- 
ing in Palestine, and then, perhaps, prayed on Mount Calvary to 
the thief on the Cross for his intercession in favour of those who 
had thus literally stolen their visit to the Cross. The passion for 
relics of a place which has engraved itself in any way on the imagi- 
nation—that is, for carrying bodily away a snip of wood or other 
fragment of the locality,—and the correlative passion for leaving 
your own mark on such a place, by carving initials there, for 
instance,—that is, by fastening on it a visible symbol of your 
own material presence,—are but popular forms of the same quaint 
fancy. Why aman should feel better satisfied with his visit to 
the top of the Pyramids because he has left his own initials there 


| as a token, it is difficult to see. Yet it isa universal pleasure of 
uncultivated imaginations in their first stirrings of excitement to 


connect themselves in any irrelevant way,—the first that suggests 
itself,—with the object they admire,—and as they cannot associate 
themselves with the genius loci, they associate themselves, instead, 
with the locus genii. Indeed, with regard to the holy pilgrimages, 
the idea running through them was, and is, that the spiritual influ- 
ence of the sacred localities on the imagination and feelings 
neutralizes a certain amount of crime in the pilgrim, and 
relaxes, as it were, the gripe of the moral law on the 
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individual conscience. There is something very like this yet unfulfilled—to avenge Waterloo—has faded away from his 
superstition in'Mr. Britmell’s case. He professes. indeed that he memory ; or, should he remember it and bide his time, he cannot 
has imeurred the displeasure of Providence, and must bear it with be accused of any unusual departure from the rules of official 
fortitude; but itis evident that he thinks the motive more than prudence and common-place statecraft, for trying to lull asleep the 
exonerates him from the dishonour of the crime, and that he re- volunteer movement. 

gardsthe legal penalty more in the light of a formal penance than Moreover, he has unhappily every reason to be grateful to 
of a degrading punishment. Can the man, whose heart adheres | England. Hers was the heartiest and loudest voice which branded, 
to Scotia “like the blooming heather to the mountain,” and who by | on the morrow of the coup d'état, the victory of soldiery over law, 
the banks of Doon has “ breathed to nature a prayer for the re- | of brute force over the mind, of might over right; true. But 
pose” of Burns, fee! himself a thief, even though he were obliged how soon England, as represented by her Government, seemed to 
to-annex his master’s mare in order to enjoy those rare intellectual | forget that she holds in trust the liberties of Europe! How readily 
pleasures? He is not “ under the law,” though he may suffer its | her statesmen grasped a hand from which no water was likely to 
penalties. While in prison for the theft he will inwardly address | “wash this filthy witness,” as if they thought, like Lady Macbeth, 
the legal authorities of this country in the words of his favourite | that “the sleeping and the dead are but as pictures.”. How 











poet :— | enthusiastically that man was carried in triumph }through the 
‘ = i ee by — , | streets of London, whom the English press a few months before 
srave, tideless-biooded, calm and coo I . . . “ : 
— ° : 1ad charged with daring > last extre 4 *ne r 
Compared wi’ you,—oh fool, fool, fool ! |had ¢ arg d ith daring the last extremity “of sperjury and 
How much unlike ! treason! Never would he have been received into the family of 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, European governments had he not presented&himself clothed 
“4 sw, vica ! . . “3: . . . 
Your lives a dyke! as it were with the respectability of the English alliance and 
" a pede ee wm a Lord Palmerston’s avowed friendship. Never would he have 
n your unlettered nameless faces ! ; . - 
In arioso trills and graces been able to rest on any thing like a foundation his ill gotten 
Ye never stray ; power, had not so many influential organs of public opinion 
But gravissimo solemn basses in this country, and so many influential members of the House 
™ veep f . . . 8 ° P 
Ye hum away! |of Commons, been loud in proclaiming him a man of genius, 


And no doubt this train of reflection will be soothing to Mr. | the saviour of society, the model of sovereigns, the “faithful ally ” 
Britnell, who has for ever vindicated himself fzom the imputation | of Great Britain, the very ruler whose stern hand and iron will 
of acommon-place temperament, and a right tobe numbered among | were required to keep within bounds the unmanageable temper of 
those ‘ ee France and to allow Europe to take breath. ‘Thus was the statue 

7 a eng metro ln = gamma : | of despotism raised ona high pedestal by some of the most con- 
~ ‘Who zig-zag on,” | spicuous representatives of a free country, and by them held out 


an who may think themselves lucky if they are not also amongst | to the admiration of the vile and countless worshippers of success ; 
those |thus were men taught to look to the subversion of law for 





“ Who, curst with age, obseure and starvin’, ithe establishment of order, to the overthrow of the State 
So aften groan.” for the vindication of authority, to a pretorian revolution 
‘The most interesting aspect of the case, to most readers, will be,|for the preservation of peace, to the use of the foulest 
however, less the motive than the guilt. Isaman more or less| means imaginable for the attainment of a desirable end 
guilty who commits such a crime for a sentimental motive, than |—a kind of teaching truly Jesuitic; thus were the eternal 
one who commits it for a physical enjoyment? Is Mr. Britnell | principles of morality and justice subordinated to questions of ex- 
more or less guilty than he would have been if he had done the | pediency; thus was France outraged to the heart's core by being 
same thing in the same way in order to drink away the proceeds, described as a child who must, for his own interest, be subjected 
and had then given himself up to justice? Would a man who should | to the rod of a ruthless schoolmaster. I have just now before me 
commit a murder, without any personal hate, in order that he | an article of the Morning Post, in which France is gravely con- 
might write an adequate tragedy, be more or less guilty than one | gratulated on having been blessed with the rule of a man capable 
who did it in order to gratify a revenge? Of course there is | of doing for her what she is supposed incapable of doing her- 
no general answer to such questions, but no doubt the guilt of | self; and yesterday there was in another English paper, very 
a special crime is usually greatest where the general depravity | largely circulated, an article repelling Mr. Kinglake’s attacks on 
is least, simply because in that case there is most deliberateness Napoleon with such a feeling of rage as might have been affected 
and most freedom of action. Ifyoucouldsupposea sentimental crime | by the Constitutionnel, experienced by M. de Persigny, and ex- 
to be as involuntary or overwhelming in its tempting power as a | pressed by M. Granier de Cassagnac. 
passionate crime, the guilt might be the same or less. But, asa rule, Well then may Napoleon praise England, to whom he owes so 
a man who committed murder for the sake of a new dramatic ex- | much of what he is, and of what the unthinking part of mankind 
perience would be infinitely more guilty than one who committed | take him to be. But the marvel is that he should have chosen for 
it out of revenge. If the passion fora pilgrimage to Burns's birth- | the text of his panegyric upon England the unrestrained freedom 
place had real possession of Mr. Britnell, we might, perhaps, put | she enjoys and “that spirit of liberty which, being extended 
him above a greedy thief, and not very much below a hungry |to all opinions ensures the development of all interests.” 
thief. But we suspect there was something a little artificial and | It is really past belief that he should press upon the French the 
self-propelled about the enthusiasm in question ; and theatrical | necessity of taking example from their neighbours, and so ex- 
crimes, though they may show less depravity, are surely indivi- | erting themselves, in point of individual initiative, as to “ relieve 
dually more guilty than crimes of urgent temptation. ‘The only | the Government from being the sole promoter of the social forces.” 
point greatly in his favour is the early hour at which he rose for | Isall this meant asa joke? Is such an appeal to self-respect, self- 
the theft in question. To get up at 4 a.m. in January certainly | independence, and self-government, coming from such a quarter, a 
looks like ‘‘ violent impulse.” ‘Theatrical sentiment, we think, | monstrous piece of irony? The Roman emperors took delight now 
could scarcely begin to act in bed,—at that early hour on a dark | and then to make sport of the world crouching at their feet, 








winter morning. | and Tacitus tells us that to baffle and to turn into ridicule the 
| servility of the Senate was a pleasure which ‘Tiberius most keenly 

THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. | relished. 
[From our Sprectat CorRESPONDENT. | If it were true, as. the Morning Post would have us believe, that 


January 28, 1863. | the reins of power are being released little by little; that liberty is 
Is the stupidity of mankind decidedly a fathomless abyss? Louis | being gradually enlarged, and that a growing capability of consti- 
Napoleon must suppose this to be the case. Were it not so, he, | tutional action is carrying with it a corresponding concession of con- 
an unrelenting despot, would not have come forward, one fine morn- | stitutional privilege, then a hopeful conclusion might be drawn from 
ing, and lectured a manacled nation on the unparalleled blessing of | the last speech of the Emperor; and to those who do not feel ashamed 
liberty. That he should have availed himself of the opportunity | to receive as a gift what they should claim as a right, there would be 
afforded him by the distribution of prize medals to the French ex- a cheering significance attached to the following* sentence, how- 
hibitors to pay a timely compliment to England, is natural enough | ever obscure and vague :—**France will attain the same results as 
and comes with good grace. Nor can any one object to hisalluding | England enjoys when she has completed the bases indispensable 
12 @ strain of harmless sarcasm to the recent invasion of England to the establishment of public libertiés.” But is anything more 
by the French exhibitors, as the only one which is in keeping with at variance with the facts of the case than the asse:tion so roundly 
the spitit of the age andthe progress of civilisation. It may be |-put forth by the above-mentioned paper? Most assuredly Louis 
that, of the three conditions of his celebrated programme, the one!.,apoleon cannot complain that despotism is foreed upon him by 
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the violence of the opposition he has to encounter, The calm of 
the political atmosphere was but the other day testified by himself. 
There has been for a long time no serious conspiracy hatching ; 
there has been no attempt whatever at rebellion. ‘The Senate and 
the Legislative Body are on their knees. No organ of public 
opinion dares so much as whisper a word of sorrow or respectful 
advicé, and the press submits in silent awe. Still, every day 
brings to light some fresh effort at tightening the fetters which 
chain France to a mute dependence on the will of one man. At 
no périod was the terrible weapon styled avertissement so con- 
stantly sharpened and used so frequently. The fact of M. Fleury, 
formerly a member of the National Assembly, a man of good 
standing and of the most honourable character, arrested in lieu of 
a thief who bore the same name ; torn from his family, despite his 
representations ; treated throughout as the lowest of the low ; and 
sent back home by the * Juge d' Instruction,” on the mistake being 
at last discovered, with no other expression of regret than a brutal 
vous pouvez vous en aller, supplies a sufficient illustration of the 
manner in which personal liberty is trifled with. 

Napoleon's remark that English liberty always respects the basis 
upon which society and power repose, is perfectly appropriate. 
That English liberty does not destroy but ameliorates and bears in 
its hand, not a torch but a lamp, no one will be tempted to deny. 
Unluckily, the French Emperor happens to have forgotten to tell 
us the reason why. England respects the principle of authority, 
because it makes itself respectable; she does not think of over- 
throwing the Government, because the Government does not 
think of silencing public opinion, and obeys its mandates; she 
gladly submits to law, because no man can substitute his will for 
the law ; she carries no torch, because she is prevented by no one 
from earrying a lamp. 

It is very true that, in France, liberal tendencies have not 
always proceeded with due prudence ; it is true that political aspi- 
rations have sometimes straggled beyond bonds. But why? Is it 
that in France everything must of necessity be done with the 
strong hand? Just the reverse. 
the cause. The evil lies in the fact that, on the other side of the 
Channel, all successive governments have made it their object to 
resist public opinion, instead of guiding it; and have considered 
liberty as a foe, instead of accepting it as an ally. Hence a resist- | 
ance which could not fail to assume, sooner or later, the shape of a 
revolution. What can possibly be the effect of an uncalled-for 
dike, the moment it is broken through, if not to turn a river into a 
torrent ? Have not, after all, the same causes produced, in England 
herself, exactly the same results? Did not the English nation 
become a revolutionary nation whenever the authority of the Crown 
attempted to trample upon the rights of the people ? Did England | 
shrink from seizing a torch whenever there was a violent effort at 
snatching the lamp from her? How is it that Charles I. was 
beheaded and James II. ejected ? 

Nothing can be more ridiculous that to assert that France re- | 
quires the Imperial training to come to know how to make use of | 
liberty. A discipline which tends to drill men into mere puppets | 
is a strange way to train them to self-dependence and self-govern- | 
ment. 

A wonderful combination of dismal circumstances, namely, a 
successful crime—the immediate concentration in the same hands | 
of all the forces of the State—the establishment of a system of | 
terrcr—the dearly bought support of an immense standing army 
—the unscrupulous manipulation of universal suffrage,—the gag- 
ging of the press—the unprecedented importance given to the 
power of espionnage—the utter impossibility the good citizens are | 
under of thinking and acting in concert, may have reduced France | 
to a momentarystate of paralysis ; but she is now too old to acknow- 
ledge her inability to stand up. She can afford to be stayed on 
her way, but she cannot afford to be held in leading strings ; and 
Louis Napoleon will, perhaps, learn some day or other, to his cost, 
that it is even more safe to oppress the French than to humiliate 
them. A FREEMAN. 


REV. F. D. MAURICE ON THE EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 
To tue Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.” 
Siz,—Some excellent men have been induced to call together | 
a meeting in Exeter Hall on next Thursday, for the purpose of | 
passing some resolutions respecting the dispute between the 
Federals and Confederates. I do not know what these resolutions 
I hope they will be as wise and as manly as I know that 








may be. 
some of those are who desire this expression of public feeling. 
Sut there are many, it seems to me, who feel intensely on the 
subject of Slavery, yet who are not willing to commit their cause, | 


The effect here is mistaken for | 





because it is so sacred a one in their eyes, either to the chances of 
a public meeting, or to any confusion with the faith, the policy, 
| or the success of the North. If I venture to state what I 
| think may be their reasons for being absent on Thursday, I shall 
| be passing no judgment upon the meeting, which has not oc- 
| curred, and which may disappoint all my timid auguries. And I 
shall not hinder any from attending it, since it will be over before 
| this letter appears in your columns. 

| The motive which would induce those who feel as most English- 
|men used to feel on the subject of Slavery to take part in 
|a demonstration of this kind, is the tone which has been re- 
cently adopted by a powerful section of the English Press. There 
|is an obvious intention to undermine our faith in the doctrine 
|that men cannot be chattels ; to make us hate less bitterly what 
our fathers have taught us to hate ; to turn inconsistencies of our 
own conduct into reasons why we should not dare to call good 
good, or evil evil; to create capital for the slaveholder at the 
|}expense of our manufacturing populations and the miseries of 
| America. That cant against cant, which is so refined a charac- 
teristic of a canting age, comes in when other resources fail to 
help the denunciation of the Abolition party. ‘‘ We have heard 
so much of that.” ‘ All that kind of thing was used up by the 
| Clarksons and Wilberforces in the last generation” —thisis thespeech 
| of the lounger who wants the last new Siturday Review mode, 
| which may happen to be some very old mode, the exact copy of 
one which prevailed forty years ago, and went out of fashion 
| with the journals that supported the West Indian interest then. 
Such habits of weariness and heartlessness, which lead to all 
moral and political evils, should be resolutely fought against in 
ourselves and in our neighbours. Most of all should 
men of my profession lift up their voices against the 
| slanders upon Apostles and Prophets which are borrowed by 
| English newspapers from American divines. When we are told in 
an easy off-hand manner that St. Paul implicitly sanctioned the 
Slavery of the Roman Empire because he bade slaves abide in 
their calling, just as he implicitly sanctioned the persecution of 





| himself and his brother Christians by enduring what was appointed 


for him, and bidding them endure what was appointed for them, we 
must simply and broadly say—whenever we have good opportunity 
of saying it—that he laid the broadest foundation which could 
be laid for liberty to captives ; that in proclaiming Christ to be 
| the corner-stone of human society, he was denouncing those who 
make Slavery the corner-stone of it as deniers of Christ, as exalters 
of an anti-Christ. 

If an Exeter Hall meeting were the best place for bearing 
testimony on behalf of these old maxims, which Conservatives and 
Democrats are agreeing to cast aside, I should say, let 
all who hold them fast betake themselves to such a meeting. 
If those who convene it think that the establishment of 
these maxims, not as formulas of doctrine, but as principles on which 
the Universe rests, must be the ultimate result of this American 
contest—the compensation for its agonies—I trust and believe they 
are right. But they may be established by methods and processes 
which we cannot foretell ; perhaps—perhaps not—by the triumph o 
the Federal armies. What we have to think of is how we may best 
fix them in our own hearts and in the hearts of our countrymen, 
so that we may not be the abettors of Slavery in other lands, so that 
the slavish temper may not get the mastery over us. I am afraid 
we shall give an advantage to our enemies, if we indulge in any 
of those predictions respecting the fortunes of the war which are so 
natural to speakers addressing a congenial audience, even in any 
of those expressions of sympathy with one side which can hardly 
help falling from the lips of men who look upon it as the side of 
right and freedom. We ought to feel sympathy with both parties, 


| as men who speak our own tongue ; with the white masters of the 
| South, who are suffering more than the blacks from their own 


divine institution, as well as with the men of the North, who have 
not yet, apparently, learned what they are fighting for—yet fight 


| bravely as their opponents do. We cannot, I conceive, feelsympathy 
| with either as mere partisans. 
| loving the Union often more than they love any other cause. But 


The North may be well excused for 


we cannot. It makes no appeal to our consciences; it cannot 
mean freedom to us. We have no right to speak bitter words against 
Northerners for their dislike of the negro race, seeing that we are 
not exposed to contact with that race, and therefore do not share 
their temptations. But we cannot pretend to treat them as 
champions of the negro race; we cannot think that they have 
discovered the way in which it should be treated on one part of 
their continent or another. Most of all should we, at a distance, 
beware of hasty words which may embitter the passions of either 
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division of the States. They are bitter enough already. The | 


consequences of the bitterness are deplorable to whites of the | 


North and of the South; are not good for the blacks. The pro- 
Slavery newspapers are doing much to increase the strife and 
hatred—surely we should resolve not to imitate their policy. 

If these are not valid or sufficient reasons for absence from the 
meeting of Thursday, yet I think it is right to state them; for I 
am sure that they will influence numbers in all classes as strongly 
as they influence me, and that, therefore, those who wish to 
enlist us in the cause of the South and to weaken our abhorrence 
of Slavery (I mean in the concrete, for what Slavery in the 
abstract is I never understood) will have no plea for boasting, 
even if this protest against them should be comparatively feeble. 
—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. Mavrice. 
CLERICAL POLITICS. 
To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—A few plain words on the political duties of the clergy 
may not be wholly without use. The popular notion that “ politics 
seems to me to spring from the following 





are not for parsons ” 
radical errors :— 

1. That religion is meant to show people how to get out of the 
world as soon as possible—not to teach them their duty in it— 
politics, therefore, or the art and science of making great and 
happy nations, are essentially irreligious, and 4 fortiori unclerical. 

2. That there is one virtue for the clergy and another for the 
laity. ‘This doctrine charms alike a priesthood anxious to build a 
real monopoly of power on an assumed monopoly of holiness, and a 
people eager to rid themselves of the uncomfortable suspicion that 
they are expected to be honest and true. 

8. That the great clerical duty is not truth but caution, not the 
assertion of divine justice, but the extraction of subscriptions from 
Mrs. Grundy. 
from politics has been, and is, to force the Church into the position 
of a close and selfish corporation, that drives the hardest bargain it 
can with the State and the world, upon the principle of spoiling the 
Egyptians. The consequence of the exercise of the rights and 
duties of citizenship by the clergy is to make them as harmless and 
useful in politics as barristers or merchants—as harmless, because 
they would no longer stand apart from the strife of the State, like 


a great deal—people can sit out without being wearied. Mr. 
Boucicault’s style of melodrama, too, has been assailed, ad in 
general too crowded with violent incident ; but it would not other- 
wise be what it professes to be. No story—certainly not a pro- 
fessed melodrama —is worth transferring to the stage unless it con- 
tains something beyond the events of every-day life. A Dutch 
painting of “still life” may be great art in its way, but nothing 
analogous would answer on the stage, while a ‘ Pre-Raphaelite” 
drama, in which the characters did nothing but shake hands and 
say ‘* How do you do?” in however natural a manner, would not 
fare much better. ‘The fact that Mr. Boucicault’s skill in adapting 


| stories of real life to exigencies of the stage, and of himself and 


Mrs. Boucicault in acting them, have rendered melodrama far 


| more life-like, and therefore attractive, than the general run of 


| obtained it. 


either comedy or tragedy, is, doubtless, obnoxious to a large class 
both of play-writers and playgoers, but they have certainly created 
a revolution in London theatrical taste. 

Like the Colleen Bawn, the 7 ialof Effie Deans may be said to 
be founded on fact, though im this instance the story has been told 
by the greatest of romance-writers before being adapted—like a 
photograph from a painting—by Mr. Boucicault. ‘Towards the 
close of the last century Helen Walker, a Scotch peasant girl, did 
actually refuse to save her sister, accused of child-murder, at the 
expense of her own perjury, actually walked to London, presented 
herself in her tartan plaid to the Duke of Argyle, and returned 
with a pardon just in time to save her sister’s life. Such was the 
story upon which Sir Walter Scott founded the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ; andif such a tale of duty, heroism, and devotion, told by 
such a narrator as Scott, demanded extraordinary care on the 
part of the adapter, it must be said, on the whole, that it has 
There are many departures from the original story, 
which are open to objection; but the condensation of a long 


T : | romance into a three-ac ay c » aan + on 
The consequence of the banishment of the clergy | *” ce into a three-act play could not be accomplished without 


considerable alteration, and it would be difficult to suggest any 
such alteration be open to objection. The 
trial scene is placed on the stage with great pomp, and the speech 


which would not 


| of the counsel for the defence, greatly amplified from the brief, so to 


speak, given in the novel, is, in the mouth of Mr. Boucicault, 


| who contents himself with so apparently unimportant a character, 


armed banditti waiting for spoil—as useful, because as the barristers | 


and merchants on both sides bring their acuteness and their method 
to the service of their parties, so might each clergyman bring 
wider charity and deeper self-sacrifice into national life. 

I know too well that the Church is her own worst enemy. 
She has again and again sacrificed the gospel of human freedom to 
that conservatism which is altogether made up of the vilest ele- 
ments of worldliness; but I believe that this would in great part 
cease if we learned to think that each clergyman is a citizen who 
owes at least as much to his country as the corporate priesthood 


owes to the “ interests of the Church.” A Wuia Parson. 





Music and the Drama. 


woaadiiiiimein 
Mr. Bovcicav tt, by an adroit stroke. of verbal strategy, has dis- 
armed his detractors by quietly appropriating the term continnally 
cast in his teeth, and announcing boldly a new “ sensation drama.” 
In this instance, too, this frequently practised line of tactics is 


even cleverer than usual. The Colleen Bawn—putting aside 
its great merits as a drama—contained a veritable “ sensh- 


tion,” arising from clever stage carpentering, and an ingenious 
optical illusion, which first evoked the term in its depreciatory and 
half-contemptuous sense. In the Trial of Effie Deans, however, 
there is nothing of the kind, and ignoring altogether any obnoxious 
use of the word, Mr. Boucicault applies it, with perfect truth, 
as simply indicating a drama more than ordinarily powerful and 
exciting, and containing situations which possess a certain amount 





| a most effective point in the drama. 


The imitation of the peculiar 
style of oratory, mannerism, and pronounciation affected by 
eminent criminal counsel, is ludicrously faithful, and the way in 
which it jars with the feelings excited by the mute agony of 
Davie Deans, the agonized cry of the prisoner, ‘‘ Jeanie, save me!* 
and the fearful struggle between conscience and affection in the 
mind of Jeanie, gives the scene an almost terrible reality to all 
who are acquainted with the manner in which men, long aeccus- 
tomed to such learn to look upon crime, suffering, 
or unjustly punished innocence, as mere incidents. The escape 
of Jeanie from Meg Murdochson is further heightened in 
colour by the murder by the latter of her daughter, Madge Wild- 
fire, in mistake for Jeanie ; and the other great departure from Scott 
is the breaking open and firing of the Tolbooth by a mob, just before 
Jeanie arrives with the pardon. 

With regard to the acting, Mrs. Boucicault’s personation of Jeanie 
Hardly ever can 


scenes, 


Deans is, as might have been expected, admirable. 
a character have been more thoroughly studied or more faithfully 
represented. Not a single phase of her character, as drawn by Scott, 
however delicate, however subtle, is omitted. Undue prominence 
is given to none, the deep heroism and fervent affection are never 
overacted, but always visible through the quiet simplicity—simple 
because truthful— of her demeanour. The timidity of the peasant 
girl in a court of justice, and her bewilderment and nervousness 
before the great M‘Callummore, are all depicted with the utmost 
fidelity ; but never for one moment to the detriment either of 
the mental conflict in one case, or the earnest purpose of devotion 


in the other. Jeanie’s quaint humour, too, in the scene with 


| Dumbiedikes, and elsewhere, is admirably brought out, as her 


of novelty and freedom from the conventionalities, and, as Mr. | 


Brevity, too, I 
this sense 


Fechter would say, “ fetters” of the stage. 
suspect, is as much the soul of “ sensation” in 
as it is of wit, for while the ordinary play-writer, in attempting to 
make the most of a striking situation, discounts half its effect by 
elaborate working up to it, and then wearies his audience by 
tediously dwelling upon it, Mr. Boucicault strips his story of all 
superfluous circumstance, and merely toning down neither more 
nor less than the necessary incident with a dialogue of admirable 
couleur locale—Irish, Scotch, or American, as the case may be— 
places it before the public with considerable skill in stage manage- 
ment, and the result is, at least, a play which—and this is saying 


| and neither forced nor the result of indifference. 


natural manner, still showing itself, though subdued, in sorrow, 
The accent, too, 


| is perfect, and altogether Mrs. Boucicault has almost surpassed 


|even the acting which rendered the name of the Colleen Bawn 


a household word. Miss Edith Stuart is hardly equal to the trying 
part of Effie, and Mr. Ryder is decidedly unequal to that 
of Davie Deans, in which he almost merges Scott's character of the 
stern Puritan, with a strong touch of love for “ worldly gear,” and 
who thinks anystrong affection, even for his children, almost a sin, in 


the conventional stage father. Mr. Leeson’s acting as the Laird 


| o’ Dumbiedikes is decidedly good. As there must be a comic servant 


i 


of some kind in a London play, Mr. Worboys is very amusing as 
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the Duke's groom of the chambers, though in a very different. way 
from the solemn, taciturn, Mr. Archibald of the novel. The scenery 
is not particularly good, on the whole, but the denowement, through 
the burning of the Tolbooth, forms a most effective piece of spee- 
tacle. Why, during Davie’s attempt to persuade Jeanie to swear 
to Effie’s confession, the audience should be sent into convulsions 
of laughter by a scene destined for the pantomime, the prominent 
feature of which is a most life-like portrait of Lord Dundreary, 
just such a one as would be presented by his “friends and ad- 
mirers,” if he had any, is difficult to imagine. AMATEUR. 








THOUGHTS BY THE SEA. 
I. 
T had been reading Paul's great argument, 
Where, after those strange chapters darkly penn‘d, 
He bursts out with 4 Bados at the end, 
When, whether thought or memory might present 
Such picture—lo! a galleon was bent 
Under reef’d topsails through a strait to drop, 
Hung o'er with cliffs that ane touched at top. 
Dark o’er the wallowing sea the vessel went, 
Till instantaneously she had passed through ; 
A touch of moonlight on her sails ; before her 
World without end the waves; the blue sky o’er her. 
Behold! I thought, an image grandly true! 
After Predestination’s narrow road, 
The silver ocean of the love of God. 
II. 

A hot day in September ; a white mist 
Clung to the vale, and up the hill a blur, 
As of thin smoke, part blue, part silverer 
Stretched o’er the corn. ‘The ripples lazily kissed, 
As on the bent I lay their sound to list. 
Between Lough Swilly and the mountain spur 
I saw a green down stretch without a stir. 
A curlew was the only harmonist ; 
The sole shapes there were gulls, that in the heat 
Strutted upon the sward a space and back, 
White-plumed ; and crows, like crones in shawls of black 

‘d glossy from the shoulders to the feet. 
But far afield, howe’er the day may burn, 
Harvesters work—and that is much to learn. W. A. 


BOOKS. 
—»>—_ -- 
MR. KINGLAKE’S CRIMEA.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 








WE have spoken of Mr. Kinglake’s literary powers as an historian, | 


and have appreciated the value of his work up to a certain point. 
We may now carry criticism a step further, and touch upon some 
pointsin his second volume. And here we come upon a striking 
fact. It was a common opinion that Mr. Kinglake, whatever he 
might make of the politics of the war, would certainly excel 
inmilitary narrative. His manly love of war, it was wellknown, had 
led him more than once under fire. He was a student of military 
history. He had conned over the campaigns of the first Napoleon. 
It was assumed that the exquisite refinement and clearness, 
and the concentrated force of his style, would tell when he had the 
operations of warfare for his theme. Iu this respect public ex- 
peetation has been disappointed nearly as much as it has been 
exceeded in the treatment of the political branch of his subject. 
That constructive art which has enabled lim to paint character 
to the life, to unfold scene by scene, and in perfect order, the 
drama of the Holy Places, to narrate the history of the coup d'état 
and unveil the motives of the great actors in the play, seems to 
desert him when he has to deal with the action of the war itself. 
Not that splendid battle-pieces are not to be found on the broad 
canvas. They are numerous ; but the design wants compactness 
asa whole. In the second volume, as in the first, he surprises 
and dclights the reader whenever he deals with character and 
motives, and the clear stream of the narrative becomes the 
clearer fur breaks and digressions. But he fails when he 
comes to write of the movements and the shock of armies; 
then, breaks in the continuity tell p infully on the reader. 
Then it seems as if the narrator ‘had himself formed no 
distinct couception of t' supreme act of war—a_ battle. 
That diffuseness wlich fr.m his pen mak s clearer and stronger 
the political narrative and exposition, becomes a positive 
blemish when used in military narrative. It is a grave fault of 
style, using the word in the largest sense, to describe a campaign 
as you would describe the flow of po'itical events and the strife 
of diplomatists.. Mr. Kinglake, in our opinion, has committed 
this fault. His batile of the Alma is composed on the same 
‘Ine Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kin.lake. . Wma Blackwood and Sons. 








principlés.as his battle of the Emperors and - Ministers: and 
Ambassadors. But while the latter struggle is easily understood 
and easily followed, we shall be surprised to learn that anyone can 
say, after reading the three hundred pages devoted to thevbattle 
of the Alma, that he understands the action. Nepier, in ten 
pages of concentrated and precise description, would have set-the 
picture before us complete and without a flaw. Mr. Kinglake might 
have taken a larger space, he might have taken even a hundred 
pages; had he done so no fact need have been omitted, and. his 
readers would have been able to form a clear conception of the 
| whole engagement, which they can do now ouly after a laborious 
study and a recomposition of the material set before them. 
| The practicability of invading the Crimea from the sea and 
| destroying Sebastopol need not now be discussed, for the thing 
| has been done; but in the summer of 1854 it was a subject of 
| grave debate and an enterprise of doubtful issue. The Allies 
knew little about the country, and less about the strength of 
| the army within it. They felt the dangers attending a descent 
|on the coast. They had good reason to believe that they could 
| get to the Crimea, but, when they got there, the plan of 
| operations to be adopted would depend less upon them than the 
enemy. Happily for them Prince Menschikoff was a man of 
small capacity and no insight, and he took the course best 
suited to the objects and circumstances of the Allies. It is now 
well known that the favourite plan of the French Emperor was 
different from that adopted. He would have had the Allies land at 
Kaffa, and fight their way from that base to Sebastopol. This would 
have been the more scientific course, and had the armics been 
of one nation and under one chief, and had the object been the 
conquest of the Crimea, a landing at Kaffa would probably have 
been adopted. But the object was not ‘the conquest of the 
Crimea; it was the destruction of Sebastopol. The English 
Cabinet, to whose views the Emperor gave way, calculated on a 
rapid march, a battle, the surrender of the place as the result, its 
destruction, and even the re-embuarkation of the troops. There- 
fore, Lord Raglan, who executed the views of his Government, 
put aside the French objections, would not land at Kaffa 
or at the mouth of the Katcha, but disembarke] a few 
miles south of Eupatoria, between the salt lakes and the 
sea, and marched thence to fight the Russians, who were known 
to be in position on the Alma. Had Prinee Menschikoff been a 
good commander, he would not have indulged the Allies with a 
battle, even on that strong ground. The main bodies of the 
tussian army were on the march from the Prath. The Prince 
should have declined a combat until they came up. He had it 
|in his power to fight or not, as he pleased, for he might have 
| flanked the ailied line of march, instead of fronting it. Had he 
done so, the allies must have sought to bring on a battle, for they 
| could not have continued their march with an army on their 
|}inner flink. He need not kave fought one unless he pleased, 
| and, if he pleased, he might have fought it at a distance from 
the sea. But unless he had fought before reinforcements arrived, 
and unless he were beaten, the Allies could not have marched 
upon Sebastopol. He decided to fight, and he decided to fight 
near the sea, and strove with a force inferior by one third to 
arrest Lhe march of the Allies by forming across the great road. 
This was a happy chance; for thesafety of the Allies depended 
upon a battle and a rapid march, the goal of which was Sebasto- 
pol. The Allies began to land on the 14th of September. The 
hazardous character of their enterprise is shown by the fact that 
ax days elapsed before they came to blows with the enemy, 
| although he was distant only a march anda half, On the 19th of 
September, the French taking the post of honour and the English 
the post of danger, to use the words of Lord Raglan, the Allies 
advanced ; and on the 20th they were under the chosen position 
of the Russian general. 

This position was one of gieat natural strength, but it was too 
large for the force appointed to defend it. The front was covered 
throughout its length by the river Alma. On the Russian right 
a succession of open downs sloped up from the stream. In the 
| centre the high road traversed a dip of the ground, and passed 
through a slight ridge, which ran east and west. On the left was 
a high cliff extending to the sea, broken here and there by rough 
roads leading to the plateau above. On this plateau, overlooking 
| the centre, wasa telegraph station, a surt of tower. The wh:ole of 
}the ground was undulating, On the river bank were gardens, 
| and vineyards, and villages, and then to the north stretched an 
}open plain, Over this plain, its right resting on the sea, its left 











resting on nothing, marched the allied armies. There were on 
| those heights 39,000 m:n and 102 guns. A slight field-work 
] armed-with-twelve or focricen guns was thrown up on a ridge of 
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the down-like slope, and another to its right. 
teen or eighteen guns swept the high road. The 
cavalry, were on the right and centre; the remainder on the left. 
To assail and defeat themthe Allies had 63,000 men and 128 guns. 
This was great odds, but Prince Menschikoff relied on his posi- 
tion—a poor makeshift, when you have no brains. 

The plan of the battle was very simple, and it was made on the 
ground. The French were to turn the left, and when they had 
thus shaken the enemy, the English were to storm the steep 
slopes before them. Accordingly, protected by the fire of the 
ships, the French, at three p ints, made their way up the cliffs; 
but they met with mishaps. ‘Their artillery could. only be 
dragged up with much labour, and they were a long time 
Bouat was isolated, with 9,000 men, by the 
the plateau, but could not move without 

guns; Canrobert was in the same position; Prince Napoleon 
remained in the valley. Menschikoff, 
pected movement, drew part of his reserves to the extreme left, 
but did nothing with them. On the English side the action was 
confined to a cannonade. But, urged by the French, who now 
felt the danger of the flank movement they had not completed, 
Lord Raglan gave the order for a general attack. As near as 
can be computed this was about three o'clock. 
from the action was won. 
Our line was on a front of two divisions, with two in support, 
and one with the cavalry on the exposed left flank. Sir George 
Brown, commanding the Left Division, did not take up ground 
enough, and he overlapped th? Second Division on his right. 
Here began confusion, and the Russians, having fired the village 
of Bourliouk, that confusion increased; for the Second Division 
had to avoid the flames, and their left brigade encroached still 
further on the Light Division. Nevertheless the men, 
though not skilfully led, went well at the river and crossed it 
’ But they went at it asa mob, crossed it as a mob, as a mob 
arrived under the shelter of the bank, and when led into the 
it was as a mob that they stormed up on the Russian 
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od 


without it. sea; 


Bosquet got on 


bravely, 


open, 
battery. 
the attacking crowd. At this stage of the fight part of the 
French were on the heights, but not in active battle, part in the 
valley under Next to them were the regiments of the 
Second Division bank of the while a 
storm of shot from the road batteries swept over them. Then 
came the Light Division. It had got to the hill-side 
One regiment, the 7th Fusiliers, in a rude line, was gallantly 
engaging a heavy Russian column on the right, and the re- 
mainder, under Codrington, with the 95th, which had quitted the 
Second Division, and except two regiments under Buller, guard- 
ing the left _— were ascc 

At this stage Lord Raglan had taken astep which was certa 

strange. He h r ridden into the heart of the Russian lines — 
when his own troops moved he rode off to cross the river with 
them ; when at the river he found himself under an enfilading 
fire. Ah!” if they can enfilade us here, we can cer- 
tainly enfilade them on the rising ground beyond. Order up 
Turner's ~orreates This isnot Mr. Kinglake’s story. He seems 
to think that Lord Raglan rode into the Russian p sition by 
ehance, and happened to find there but if the 
remark we have quoted be true, it must be that he foresaw the 
advantage andsonght it. Herode on; founda piece of high ground 
unoccupied, got up two guns, and with them flanked the 
) batteries. The conseyuence was that the Russian batteries on 
the main road higher up the downs, and the Second 
Division established itself in the hollow through which the road 
runs. Itis said that the heavy guns were hurried “ of the 
field-work, assailed by the Light Division, impelled by Turner's 
fire; but whether that be so or not it certain that when the 
Russians began to move the guns the mob, represeating the Light 
Division, was so close that in their rush they took one gun and 
the team drawing it, and found another in the work. 

At this time, on the extreme left, there were two British regi- 
ments, fearful of moving lest cavalry should burst upon them ; in 
the field-work were the Light Division, on the high road the 
Second Division, and in rear the Third and First. The French, 


fire. 


under the river, 


on 


ending the hill in a swarm. 
inly 


se said, ‘ 


agreat advant 


age ; 


Russian 


went 


is 


relieved somewhat by this advance, were preparing to move for- 
ward. Now, the First Division, Guards and Highlanders, should 
have been thrown instantly into the fight. They were not. 


Now, Lord Raglan’s absence, effectual as it had been in a 
different way, was felt, for a decisive command was required. 
He-was not in a place whence he could issue orders to troops, 








* Letters from Head-quarters, p. 172, 1st Edition. 





A battery of six- | 
main force of 
the infantry, in heavy columns, say 23,000 men, and nearly all the 


alarmed at this unex- | 


In an hour there- | 


Two regiments escaped from their brigadiers and joined | 


and Palermo, it is not a handsome city. 


Qeeeeeceee 


and the First Division was not commanded by a man of de« 
It did at length move, after a stin iging remark from Sir Colin 

Campbell ; but it did not move in time to save the Light Division. 
For the enemy 


cision. 


came down upon Sir George Brown's mob, and 
drove them from the field-work, 


coming 


just as the First Division was 
broke the Scots 
The French were 


up; and the fugitives, 


Guards, 


as they ran, 
the centre of the brigade 

upon the Telegraph hill. The 7th Fusiliers had 
off their assailants, and had formed the link between 
agen and the Second Division, an important seryice rendered 
by the sturdy 7th, for while the Guards, well led b y their regi- 
mental officers, went in fine array direc tly upon the massive 
defenders of the disarmed field-work, the Highland regiments 
stepped up the hill-side in echelon, 


Fusilier 
now 
beaten 


moving 


and fell successively on the 
flanks of columns hastening to assail the Guards. and the position 
was carried. The French had also driven off the defenders of the 
| Telegraph hill. Mr. Kinglake says the Russians did not defend 
it; but while in some French accounts there is gross exaggera- 
tion, the evidence before us of a conflict is so st rong that we 
| compelled to think he is in error. The 
when the sun was yet high, 


are 
position was crowned 
Lord Raglan wished to pursue the 
league decline 
and beaten, but not 


enemy, but his ¢ 1, and so the Russians got away, 


shal 
shaken broken up and destroyed as an 
army. 

We have not space to give to extracts of splendid battle pic- 
tures Mr. Kinglake’s pen, nor 
general criticism of his story. 


and we 


from to indulge in any but a 
In some details it is inaccurate, 
too much on the Pole Chodasiewiez. 


battle of the Alma seems to us to have been a 


are sure he has relied 
On the w the 
battle fought without a plan and won without a general. It was 
lost because there was even less generalship as well as fewer num- 
bers on the side of the Russians. Prince Menschikoft’s conduct of 
| the battle is only equalled by his conduct of the campaign. He 
| might have barred the road to Sebastopol without standing across 
it. But he 
him. It was not 


1) 
noie, 


laid himself down there, and the Allies walked over 
his fault that the Allies did not within a week 
capture the great fleet and arsenal they had crossed the sea to 
win. 


MR. STORY'S ROBA 
Wuat the attraction about Rome puzzled a 
uce. Compared with the capitals of the other 
Florence, and Pisa, and Venice, and Naples, 
It is a dull town and 
snery about, 
of the class that startles 
muddy 
the wide expanse of the sea 


DIF ROM a’ 


is must often have 


visitor new to the pl 
Italian states—with 


Beauty there is in the sex and of 
; but it is not beauty 
The dull brown Campagna desert, the 


Alban bills, 


a dirty town. a 


wondrous order 


you at first sight. 
Tiber, 


shallow the grey 


of red-tiled roofs, at which you gaze from the promenade of the 
Monte Pincio; and, let us add, the—for Ituly—pallid lines 


] 


of the sky that the Eternal C 


months, all impress a sense of dull sadness on every one fresh 


hangs over ity during the winter 


from the sparkle of the deep blue Mediterranean Sea and the 
villa-covered shores of the bays of Naples and the city of the 
“Concha d'Oro.” Of course the obvious explanation is, that 
people grow fond of Rome for its memories and its cere- 
monies. But this explanation, like most obvious ones, is 
soon found to be insufficient. The residents in Rome care 
very little about the antiquities or the ruins. Classical recol- 
lections are all very well, but people do not go to see the walls 
of Servius Tulli ius, or the shrine * St. Cle ment, after the first 
blush of novelty is over, any more than in England they would 
go to see Stonehenge or Glastonbury. As to the ceremonies, one 
is like another; you go to the vespers at St. Peter's to 


see your friends, and escort strangers to the high mass on Christ- 
mas and Easter day ; but you do not make a practice of attending 
the pageants of the Chureh a bit more than you do of attending 
the debates in the House of Commons. 

Yet, in spite of this, you find that there are numbers of strangers 
to whom Rome is a second country. Year after year, without any 
tio to the place and any especial taste which can be gratified 
there more fully than elsewhere, they go on coming there, and 
grow to love it with fanaticism. The truth, we take to be, is that 

ery taste almost,—and in these days of high culture every- 
body has a smattering of every taste—can receive some aliment 
more and with less exertion in the Papal city than 
in any other European capital. Picture-galleries, museums, 
ruins, churches, and country, present themselves there before-you 
without an effort on your part. You drive up and down the 
Pincio. You may wander through the staircases of the Vatican. 


easily 





* Roba di Roma. By W. W. Story. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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You may tura in for a glimpse into St. Peter’s. You may stroll 
round the Coliseum. 
Campagna without asking leave, or making preparations, or 
taking any trouble of any kind whatever. If you want society 
you can go out to parties every night of your life. You can 


You can gallop for miles across the 


| the city goes to sleep. The splash of fountains sounds loud 


spend your mornings at the artists’ studios, your afternoons at | 
| Jews have suffered for centuries at the hands of the Pope is 


the galleries, and your evenings at the club. In fact, the charm 
of Rome fo astranger is, that the natives are never iu the way. 
They are the background of your picture, the models you draw 
from, the accessories to your scene, but you are the personage of 
importance, the leading actor to whom the Romans play up. 


However, after all, be the cause what it may, the fact is cer- | 


ain that people never grow tired of living at Rome, and people 
apparently never get tired of reading about Rome. What book- 
seller would publish a new book of description on Paris, 
or Vienna, or Turin, or Madrid ? 
of books on the Eternal City. We have had classical, political, 
religious, social, and artistic sketches of Rome, and we suppose 
we shall have, as long as it remains a city apart and aloof from 
the rest of the world under its Papal governors. Last amongst 
the describers of Rome comes Mr. Story. Considering that, within 
the last few years, Anderson in the “ Improvisatore,” George 
Sand in “ Gabriella,” Hawthorne in “‘ Transformation,” About in 


. | 
Yet every year we have a crop 


the ** Question Romaine,” and a score of other writers of less note, 
haye all exhausted the subject in one way or other, it is no | 


small credit to the author to say that he has produced a book 
which is pleasant and readable on Rome. 
International Exhibition know the name, and have admired the 
works of the sculptor of the Sybil and Cleopatra. All who have 
lived at Rome must be aware that Mr. Story has been long 


All visitors to the 


resident there, and has had unusual opportunities of learning to 


know that strange half-dead city as it lives and moves. No 
doubt the very fact of his intimate acquaintance has in some sense 
shackled the freedom with which the author of the work before 
us has fulfilled his task. When you are at Rome you must do as 
the Romans do, is true in more senses thanone. It is impos- 
sible for a person living at Rome as a resident, not as a chance 
visitor, and wishing to be on liveable terms with the authorities, 
to write a diatribe on the social, or political, or religious abuses 
of the Papal Government. 


The consequence of this state of | 


things is that Mr. Story has perforce made his book what its | 
| have either been to Rome, or think of going there. 


title proposes it to be—a gossip about Rome. 


If we are to find any fault, it would be that Roba di Roma| 


has been somewhat unnecessarily expanded. ‘lo any one stopping 
| Avrora Froyp is a clever melodrama; by no means what is 


in Rome or fresh from Italy, the two closely printed volumes 
which comprise the work would be deeply interesting. The 
ordinary reader, who has never made Rome his speciality, will 


perhaps complain of a tendency to prolixity. As a literary pro- 


duction, no doubt Mr. Story’s work would gain by compression. | 


The many pearls in it are lost sight of amidst a mass of matter 
which bears but indirectly on the subject. The book gives us the 
impression of having been composed from extracts in a diary, 
kept carefully and intelligently ; but like most diaries it requires 


a certain personal knowledge of the scenes and people described | 


in order to give it its full interest. 

Still, taken all in all, the book is a very pleasant one. Mr. 
Story’s style is easy, readable and singularly simple. 
now and then there are instances of the inverted phraseolozy and 
the tricks and pettinesses of language with which Mr. Carlyle 
has inflated both English and American literature; but these sins 
arenot numerous or heinous. On those occasions, too, where there is 
eall for plain speaking, Mr. Story expresses his opinion man- 
ully. He is no personal admirer of Pio Nono, and no advocate 
of Papal power; and wherever he can slip a word in against the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy he does so unbesitatingly. 
The titles of his various chapters, “ The Markets,” “ Fountains,” 
“ Aquedacts,” “Summer in the City,” “ The Evil Eye,” and so 
on, will explain well enough the nature of the work. On each of 


Every 


these subjects he has collected a mass of information and illustra- | 


tion, all bearing more or Jess directly on the subject of his 
chapters. The parts which seem to us most novel are those in 
which he describes the manners, life, and the popular amusements 
of Rome. Asa specimen of Mr. Story’s descriptive power let us 
take one paragraph from his account of a Roman summer, which 
seems to us to express with wonderful fidelity the impression 
left by Rome on one who sees it in the hot midsummer season. 
“*The spring deepens into summer, and before the last days of 
June have come the city is empty, silent, and Roman. The sun 


bakes all day on the lava pavement, and they who are in the | 
streets at noon creep slowly along in the shadows, clinging | 


closely to the walls. -The shops are all shut for two hours, and | 


and cool in the squares ; a few carriages at intervals rattle along ; 
but were it not for the burning sun and the dry air that beats 
up from the pavement, you might rather suppose it was mid- 
night than midday.” 

Mr. Story's account of the Ghetto and the tribulations the 


really masterly. We are glad, too, to see that he exposes a 
very common delusion on the subject. There is a prevalent 
idea that during the reign of the later Popes, and especially 
of Pio Nono, the Jews have not been worse off than other 
people who have the misfortune to live under the beneficial sway 
ofthe Papacy. This is not the author's opinion. When Pius came 
to the Papal throne in 1846, the Jews enjoyed the sunshine of his 
first liberal days. Compulsory attendance at sermons preached 
weekly against their faith was abolished ; the walls of the Ghetto 
were pulled down ; permission was given them to reside iu the 
adjacent wards, and liberty was allowed them to exercise trades 
hitherto prohibited. “But upon the return of the Pope from 
Gaeta, escorted by French bayonets, all the liberal decrees were 
at one blow struck away from the people, and the old tyrannous 
régime reinstated. Though the rights and privileges conceded to 
the Jews were not formally repealed, they were silently with- 
drawn, or so obstructed as to become inoperative.” ‘They are 
now, in the present year of grace, prohibited from holding any 
civil, political, or military office, and from the exercise of any 
profession or trade of public credit. They are excluded from the 
right of taking part in the public works; from all colleges and 
foundations of public education ; from all charitable institutions. 
They are not permitted to hire a farm or a foot of soil, or cultivate 
it even as a labourer for hire. They can hold no real estate except 
in the Ghetto. Their testimony is not admitted in civil questions 
or in criminal cases against a Catholic; and yet they are more 
heavily taxed than any other portion of the community. “ The 
present condition, then, of the Jewsin Rome,” Mr. Story says, With 
truth, “is shameful, intolerant, and unchristian.” How grievous 
are the vexations under which they labour is shown by the fact 
that from 1842 to 1853 the Jewish population in the Papal States 
decreased from 12,700 to 9,237. 

We wish we had more space to extract further from the Robs 


di Roma. As it is we can only commend it to all persons who 





AURORA FLOYD.* 


ordinarily called a sensation novel. If a sensation novel means 
a kind of literary centipede of a hundred different joints, each 
separately alive, and each popping out of the one that preceded 
it, suchas Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Crowe have accustomed us 
to expect by that title, Aurora Floyd is by no means of that class, 
though the authoress sometimes appears to confuse herself with a 
momentary vision of excelling in that school. From this false 
model, perhaps, it comes that a book, properly of the melo- 
dramatic order, gets its crisis split into two or three minor crises, 
instead of being concentrated into one; that the dénouement, 
instead of coming with the full melodramatic force of a single 
cataract, divides its descent between three little shelving ledges 
of explanation which break its force and its effect. durore 
Floyd’s mystery is broken into two, and its influence on her 
destiny into three distinct centres of interest. The unplea- 
sant passage in her early history is revealed to her husband 
and the storm has all cleared away, before the suspicion as to 
her share in the murder again divides them; and even when that 
is dissipated, her fate still hangs in the balance. We think this 
elongated system of joints quite inappropriate to a genuine melo- 
drama such as Aurora Floyd, and probably the result of Miss 
Braddon’s not clearly seeing the type of book for which her con- 
ception was fitted. 

Aurora Floyd is a story leading up to a single effective 
situation of melodramatic interest, which should have determined 
the whole form of her tale, and been the focus—the point of 
sight, of the whole. The characters are of no intrinsic interest; 
but their attitudes are well calculated for the main catastrophe, and 
towards this they should always and, in fact, do generally, lean. 
They are wheels in the machinery of the story,—at their 
best, are instruments for working out the principal situation,—in- 
stead of characters to the full development of which the prin- 
cipal situation is subservient. This is, indeed, the proper charac- 
teristic of melodrama, as distinguished from drama. In melo 
drama you perceive a position of highly strung suspense, and 


* Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon. Three Volumes. Tiusley. 
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give it its full effect upon the 
nd that 
ually simultaneous, the 
no stroke 
in without, aring on the 
of character av well as on the evolution of the plot. 


suit your figures to it, so as to 


nerves ; in drama, if the concep ion of the characters 
of the framework of events are not act 
latter is rather subordinated to the 


at least, some definite b 





former, being put 


delineation 


Miss Braddon’s powers for melodrama being really consider- 
able, we can criticize her performance from this 
view. It would be unfair to her to deal with it from any other. 
All we have to ask is, has she succeeded in leading up to her central 
situation, greatest possible effect, so as to 
catch the reader gradually within the eddy of the plot, and then 
engulph him in its vortex, till at last, when hope seems vanished, 
catches the sail and the whirlpool is 
certain very considerable extent 
; but, besides the main defect to which we have 


only 


so as to produce the 


asaving breath of wind 
escaped? To a 
succeeds in this 
alluded—the frittering away of the catastrophe,—there are other 
smaller deficiencies which we are bound as critics to poirt out. 
main catastrophe of dureru 
a grandiose 


no doubt she 


The characters concerned in the 
Floyd are not very numerous. 
ereature of overflowing life, majestic, impetuous, 
ing sentences”’ at her audience, when at all hard pressed, 
they had been a challenge,” the heroine of the final 
tragical situation, from which she emerges more majestic and 
magnificent than ever. There is her husband, Mr. John Mellish, 
asort of higher-class “John Brodie,"—a Yorkshireman of great 


There is Aurora herself, 


radiant, “ fling 


who is 


stature, and of a loving, joyous, and trustful nature, “stout, 
strongly built, with a fine broad chest, and unromantically 
robust health,” of whom we are frequently reminded that 


“Heaven knows, I have never 
He is, in fact, that jolly and solid sort of squire whose emotions 
give the last touch to melodrama, and whose rollicking joy when 
the éclaircissement comes restores the audience again to brilliant 
smiles. Of some such use is John Mellish in this narrative: in 
one passage Miss Braddon has caught the of Mr. 
Dickens's most melodramatic joy :— 


very tone 


point of 


‘as if 


called John Mellish a hero.” | 


“ But this stalwart, devoted, impressionable Yorkshireman ate a most | 


extraordinary repast in honour of this reunion. He spread mustard on 
his muffins. He poured Worcester sauce into his coffee, and cream 
over his devilled cutlets. He showed his gratitude to Lucy by loading 
her plate with comestibles she didn’t want. He talked pe ke tually, and 
devoured incongruous viands in utter absence of mind. He shook hands 
with Talbot so many times across the breakfast-table, that he exposed 
the lives or limbs of the whole party to imminent peril from the oy 
water in the urn. He threw himself into a paroxysm of coughing, and 
made himself scarlet in the face by an injudicious use of cayenne pe pper ; 
and he exhibited himself altogether in such an imbecile light that Talbot 
Bulstrode was compelled to recourse to all sorts of expedients to 
keep the servants out of th g the progress of that rather 
noisy and bewildering repast.” 

But Mr. John Mellish can be tragic at times. In one place 
he bites his lip “till the strong teeth met upon the quivering 
flesh, in the agony of that thought.” Is it meant that the teeth 
meet through or only upon the quivering flesh? If the 
we feel a little doubt ; if the latter, we are not 
value as a barometer of agony. 

Then there is Mrs. Walter Powell, the “spidery” 
lady companion, who is, more than any other person, intend d to 
be hated by the audience; but whose sharein the fateful conspiracy 
is not sufficiently strongly marked. We the feeling throughout 
the tale that Mrs. Walter Powell isso much hated by the authoress 
that she is so hated for reasons extraneous to the tale itself, and 
rather rebel, therefore, against the frequent epithets of disgust 
which precede overt action in any way culpable. She was meant to 
do more towards the result than she actually does, and therefore 
misses something of the proper effect. Again, there is Mr. 
James Conyers, the groom or trainer, Aurora’s first husl 
dies, and then comes to life again so awkwardly, but who 
is little more than a lay figure. And there is last and 
most effective of all for the of the tale, Steven 
Hargraves, the “softy,” the white-faced, humpbacked, crafty, 
whispering dradge, whom Aurora whips for his cruelty to her 
mastiff, never forgives it. 
ceived more or less distinct attitudes towards the central 
situation of the piece ;—the half-witted, 
ciously but eee plotting; Mrs. Walter Powell viciously 
spying ; Mr. James Conyers insolently craving bribes ; 
glorious disdain for the beneath her, in limit- 
less love for the loving husband beside her, buying off, and 
dictating terms to this resurgent husband ; and Mr. John Mellish, 
a hearty and genial victim, with whom the audience is to suffer. 
And to these associates himself rather arbitrarily, but not entirely 
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white-faced drudge fero- 
Aurora in 


mean creature 


without melodramatic effect, the favourite sea captain of melo- 
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drame—Captain Prodder, w forty years having meditated 
in silent tropical nights at sea on his “little sister Eliza,” but 
never having found time to ask a rer at Liverpool, turns up ata 


critical moment to shed an old tar’s hearty tears over the 
and to catch the murderer when just 
on the point of escape. This is an admirable melodramatic 
touch. Why does an “old salt's” emotion always add so tauch 
seasoning to a great scene of thiskind? It would be foolish to 
deny that Captain Prodder’s grotesque activity and love are a kind 
Aurora Floyd. 

All these figures are generally well calculated throughout for 
their grand attitudes in the crisis; but the authoress has con- 
fused herself 


dange r of his sister's child, 


of safety-valve to an audience over-excited with 


Aurora by trying to create a char- 
The 
to mix up with the queenly 

Aurora, the fast and rather horsy slang 
Letitia Salisbury in Mr. 
is decidedly a failure. The 
the early school-girl alliance of Aurora 
showing the 


in the case of 
eived the heroine of a scene. 
sarlier part of the story 
attitude of 


when sl > hi id only con 
effort in the ¢ 


romantic 


acter, 


of the Honourable Sala’s “ Seven 


Sons of Mammon,” intention no doubt 
is to justify in some way 
with a groom, by active bent of the young lady's 
to the last, we 
i, that the grandiose 
and the rather slangy elements in her character are incapable of 
But we do say that the escapade of her youth 
could have easily been conceded by the re uae without this attempt 
sy” conversation 
in the first volume issimply to diminish the tell ng characte r of the 
The injured, haughty, 
loving, magnificent, splendid being, whose lofty attitude in peril 
bit the and 

the conversations about Thun- 
first is 


tastes. We should be sorry tosay of any oneof whom, 


know so near nothing as we do of Aurora Floy« 
being reconciled. 


to explain its origin, while the effect of the “ hor 





melodramatic crisis when at last it comes 
we are asked to admire, is not a more real, 
much the less interesting, for 
derboit and Cheops with 
rather interlarded. Instead of giving a motive to 
her actions, these bursts of who had 
suffered so much from horsy swindlers are grossly unnatural, and 
hen the subor- 
purpose of 


which her conversation at 
awkwardly 
conversation from one 
mly convey an impression of an empty mind. 
dinate characters are a little too numerous for the 
the melodrama, and sadly delay the only legitimate action of the 
Talbot Bulstrode is much too prominent, and Lucy only 
useful as a foil to her cousin. 


piece. 


The tale, which has @ 
vigorous melodramatic action of its own, is sadly diluted by that 
Thackerayish reflection which, suitable enough in its 
inventor, is wholly and absolutely artificial in many of its imita- 
lake for in- 


One more defect we must notice 


speci 3 


tors, and utterly out of place in Miss Braddon. 


stance, the following :— 
What Lucy meant, 

than wretch ed in the ¢ 
ne ‘ith er a straight nose nor dark hair. Son 
school-g fatua for st 
w vald } ave r rejected Maple n 


perhaps, was this :—How could Aurora be other- 
mpanionship of a gentleman who had 
ver outlive that 
some girls 


wise 
> women 





traight noses and dark 

nth e Great because he wasn't ‘ tall,’ or would 
have turned uy at the author of ‘Childe Harold’ if they 
had happened to see him in a stand-up collar. If Lord Byron had never 
turned down his collars, would his poetry have been as popular as it 
was? If Mr. Alfred Tennyson were to cut his hair, would that opera- 
tion modify our opinion of ‘ The Queen of the May?’ Where does that 
marvellous power of association begin and end ?” 

What can be waterier verbiage poured into Mr. Thackeray's 
It is like getting that stuff called 
semola or in the place of « good jelly, to 
find Mr. Thackeray’s forms of thought filled with stuff of this 
kind. And with this we have at least some twenty-five per 
cent. of the three volumes filled. Here is another specimen :— 

‘That old muttered Captain Bulstrode: 
‘there is a great satisfaction in the misfortune of others. IfI go to my 
dentist I like to find another wretch in the waiting-room ; and I like to 
have my tooth extracted first, and to see him glare enviously at me as I 
come out of the torture-chamber, knowing that my troubles are over, 
while his are to come.’ 

Miss Braddon shows considerable power for melodrama, and 
it is a pity she should not concentrate her strength more upon it, 
and evaporate the thin reflective fluid with which this book is 
distended. All her pictorialness tends towards the showy. 
“ Purple sea,” that “sultry August 
weather,” that“ sunny September day,” are phrases which recur and 
recur till we are weary of them, arising apparently from the habit 





their noses 






favourite moulds than this ? 


semolina we believe, 


Frenchman was right,’ 





“those red July sunsets,” 


of trying 
in her story. 


to give an external spot of colour to every convenient 
This, though too often repeated, is a part of 
the proper style her tale ; and there is, which is by no means 
the case in all melodrama, a real vigour in the melodramatic 
parts which justly deserves some of the success it attains. If Miss 
Braddon purge away the spurious reflectiveness and 
concentrate her pictures close about her central situatien, she 
might be one of the best of our melodramatic writers. 
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CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN.* 
WE do not know why Mr. Woodhead should have written once 
more the life of this’ crowned bluestocking: He has no new 
materials, and though he has, as he believes, a new view of his 
subjevt to advance, he is so honest that the impression of her 
character left by his book will be identical with that expressed by 


Macaulay, and entertained by all persons in the least degree con- | 


versant with the facts of her life. She was a coarsely vain 
woman on a throne, with considerable abilities wasted in 
a search for information which, when acquired, never strength- 
ened a naturally weak judgment. Capricious and demon- 
strative, with a coarse mind and coarser tongue, she brought 
on herself a suspicion of want of chastity which was possibly 
unjttst, and the hearty contempt of all who could distinguish 


between quickness and judgment, cleverness and solid ability, a | 


great inte!lect and a merely hungry one. 
Sho was the true child of her parents, Gustavus Adolphus of 


Sweden, and Leanora of Brandenburg. From the former she | 


inherited a clear brain, rather receptive than creative, fiery 
eourage, and an almost inflexible will; from the latter an in- 
satiable vanity, a spirit of reckless extravagance, and a 
determination to consider her own caprices reasons. Left 
at the age of six an orphan, she was first entrusted to her 
mother, who mismanaged her at once by over indulgence and 
severity, expressing extravagant fondness, but keeping her 
in rooms hung with black, refusing her drinking water, 
and whipping the little Queen for drinking some dewdrops 
reserved as the Queen Mother's private coemetic. She 
was therefore removed to the nominal guardianship of her 
Aunt Catherine, married to the Count Palatine of Poland, and 
the virtual control of a council of which the famous Chancellor 
Oxenstiern was the guiding spirit. They made the common 


mistake of teaching her more than her intellect could bear, and 


under their tuition she rapidly developed into a fanciful 
eapricious man, with hosts of feminine weaknesses and very ill- 
balanced mind. She learnt most European tongues, rode hard 


to hounds, sat with the Privy Council at thirteen, swore like a | 
blasphemous trooper, and detested women of all grades, a/ 


feeling which adhered to her through a long life, and produced 
the only really good bon mot Mr. Woodhead has bzen able to 
find. After her abdication she was annoyed by the familiarity of 
the Parisian ladies, who in proof of their equality insisted on 
kissing her. “*Ah!’ she said, with savage sarcasm, ‘ you kiss me 
so much because I am so like a man.’” On 8th December, 1644, 
she attained the age of eighteen, was proclaimed Aing of Sweden, 


and entered on an authority which was in theory almost un- | 


limited, and in practice was restrained only by the visible 
privileges of the nobles, and the invisible opinion of her people. 
Her very first act proved her want of capacity for rule. The 
one question for Sweden was the power of the noblesse, which 
had been restricted by the House of Vasa, had repeatedly en- 
dangered the throne, and was detested by the people. Christina 
disliked it herself, and continued to dislike ittill, as Mr. Wood- 
head naively allows, the nobles gave her fétes and entertainments, 
—and once or twice expressed her contempt for their claim to a 
monopoly of public offices. Nevertheless, her first act indefi- 
nitely increased their power. The Council had during her 
minority of twelve years alienated a great portion of the Crown 
lands to nobles, and assigned them the Crown rights over great 


tracts of free soil, but Oxenstiern coupled the grants with a clause | 


enabling the sovereign on her accession to resume. Christina 
confirmed them all, to the bitter discontent of the States, and 
throughout her reigu refused to recall them, not, so far as we can 
judge, from any policy or any sense of justice—for when abdicat- 
ing she tried to resume an enormous grant for herself—but 
simply from the pleasure all people feel in giving away that 
which costs them nothing. She even extended the grants, which 
involved the right of torture and the power of life and death, 
till it seemed that the class of yeomen was about to disappear. 
The nobles claimed exemption from duties, thereby crippling 
trade; and from tithe, thereby impoverishing the Church; and from 
taxes, thereby impoverishing the State; but still Christina, who 
did not believe in them or anything else, except herself, ad- 
hered to the pleasant aristocrats, who in return suggested that a 
Venetian republie would suit Sweden much better than monarchy. 
Even when she was aware of their project, she only tried to con- 
ciliate them by diminishing her watchfulness, refused the unani- 
mous request of the other estates for the resumption of Crown 
lands, soothed the clergy by. making livings freehold, 





= Menetve Of Chi istina, Queen of Swelen. By Heary Woodbead. Hurst and 
jackett. 


| soothed the peasantry by abolishing the salt-tax, and 
soothed the nobles by leaving them their ill-gotten lands, 
|and the right to torture and hang everybody save themselves. 
All orders were discontented, and probably nothing, save the 
extreme reverence of the masses for the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “snow-king,” who had conquéred Germany, 
prevented a revolution. ‘The queen herself had no other hold 
over the army, for she loved peace, and had ended the war begun 
‘by her father and continued by Oxenstiern, by throwing away 
half the advantages they had gained, and which might have 
made Sweden the strongest Protestant power. Mr. Woodhead 
extols her humanity, forgetting that the greater the suffering 
caused by the Thirty Years’ War, the more necessary it was to 
secure the ends for which the war had been undertaken. As it 
was, Christina, from an imaginative love of peace, left the House 
of Hapsburg dictator in Central Europe, and among other results 
condemned Italy, the only country she ever really loved, to a 
century of servitude. 

All this while she was enacting her réle as first bluestocking 
| of the world, female antitype of Frederic II. She corresponded 

with Descartes, discussing Socratic questions, such a3 ‘* which 
of the two misapplications is the worst, that of love or hatred?’ 
with Gassendi, who hated Descartes ; with Milton, who sent her 
flatteries ; with Ménage, who wrote her gossip, flavoured with salt 
not Attic; with Scarron, the dirty buffoon, whose wife ruled Louis 
XIV., attracted Salmasius, and Vossius, and Bochart to her 
| court ; and patronized native science, particularly Stiernhielm, the 
microscopist, and Olaus Rudbeck, the anatomist, and surrounded 
herself with foreigners of quick wits, bitter tongues, and no par- 
ticular scruples. She deliberately cultivated, in fact, the reputa- 
tion of a woman of letters, and the literary class, just then looked 
down upon, and delighted to hear of a queen who believed them 
her equals, sounded her praises over Europe. An anecdote or 
two, related by her partial biographer, will, perhaps, give a truer 
| insight into her appreciation of literature than all their praises. 
| Sulmasius was very ill, and the Queen went to see him :— 

‘* As she entered the room, he made some pretence of hiding a book 
which he was reading, but which she insisted on seeing. It was one al- 
most unrivalled fur coarseness, even at that time, called ‘Le Moyen de 
| Parvenir.’ 

** Christina opened the book, and obliged her favourite attendant, the 

beautiful Ebba Sparre, to read a passage aloud. The poor girl blushed 
| . . 
| and hesitated, but finally obeyed, to the great amusement of the Queen 
| and the old reprobate, then sixty-two years of age, who indulged in fits 
| of laughter.” 

3ourdelot, her physician, a Frenchman, and a very great 
favourite, used to keep her amused and, as he said, healthy, by 
ridiculing the learned men of her court, and playing off practical 
jokes, which Christina enjoyed immensely. Meibom had written 
a work on ancient music, and Naudé, the Queen's librarian, on 
| ancient dances, two subjects certainly worthy of inquiry, but— 

‘The mischievous Bourdelot persuaded the Queen to make them 
illustrate their works by a performance before the Court. Meibom was 
to sing, and Naudé to dance, in the ancient style. 

“ As the knowledge they possessed of these arts was purely theoretical, 
it may easily be imagined that the performance was exquisitely ludicrous; 
the whole Court was convulsed with laughter, and the unfortunate per- 
formers were thoroughly disconcerted. 

*“ Naudé withdrew in silence, but the more excitable musician was 80 
enraged as to strike the author of the mischief in the Queen’s presence. 
Such an outrage could not be overlooked, and he was expelled from 
| Sweden.”” 

On the 11th October, 1650, six years after her accession, she 
went through the ceremony of her coronation, which was 
transacted with extraordinary magnificence, and a few days 
| afterwards she expressed her intention of abdication. Her chief 
motives seem to have been an intense antipathy to the work of 
reigning, which left her no leisure, a crave to travel and reside in 
the sunny south, and the passion for oddity and éclat—a passion 
which might rise to any height in a woman capable of folly like 
this. Pimentelle had been sent from Spain as ambassador— 

“ Pimentelle was a thorough courtier, and would have been agreeable 
to the Queen, even if it had not been her policy to be on friendly terms 
with Spain. At his first presentation, in August, 1652, he devised a re- 
fined piece of flattery. He affected to be so overcome with awe as to be 
uuable to speak, and after a deep reverence he withdrew. A few days 
later he was granted an audience, when he accounted for his strange be- 
haviour by saying that it was caused by the Queen’s majestic appearance. 

“Tt is not to Christina's credit that she was deceived by such an arti- 
fice, but Pimentelle was at once received into her favour.” 

At the same time she made overtures through the Jesuits for her 
admission into the Catholic creed—as a refuge from doubts of 
the fundamental truths of religion and morality, such as the 
existence of any difference between good and evil—and founded 
the Order of Amaranta, an absurd order of knighthood, which 
| bound its members to abstain from wedlock. Three years elapsed 
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after the first discussion of her intention to abdicate, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1654, she again brought it forward, and after some resistance 
from the senate, who probably feared a king less friendly to 
nobles, her cousin Charles Gustavus was crowned King. She 
had always selected this prince as her successor, though her sub- 
jects, proud of the line of Gustavus Adolphus, pressed her hard 
to marry, advice which she declined, as tending to limit her control 
over her own acts and caprices. 
losing either her wealth or her dignity, and after a discreditable 
contest with the Orders, and trying for the first time to resume 
grants in her own favour, she was allowed to receive the revenues 
of Ose], Oland, Gothland, Wollin, Usedom, Norkoping, Goteborg, 
and Swedish Pomerania, to retain her royal rank, the right of send” 
ing ambassadors, and absolute sovereignty over all who might enter 
into her household. The ceremonial of abdication was performed 
on the 6th May, 1654, Oxenstiern steadily refusing to take part 
in it, and Christina at twenty-eight quitted Sweden and the 
throne, which heaven had entrusted to her for the good of the 
people she disliked, and the world, which she only cared to see as 
a traveller. 

Her subsequent career is well known. She had abdicated for 
a whim, and she never ceased to regret her own decision ; applied 
for the throne of Poland, and for forty years wandered over 
Europe, from capital to capital, sometimes in man’s dress, some- 
times courted, sometimes—as in Paris, where she had her 
secretary executed by her own guards—shunned, but always 


notorious and always craving fresh notoriety. It was always 


doubtful whether Sweden would not once more summon her | 


to reign, and Sweden was then one of the first military powers, 
and Christina was therefore courted by monarchs who, neverthe- 
less, resented her independence, and satirized her morals. Her 
principal residence was Rome, where the Pope, proud of his 
convert and accustomed to troublesome embassies, allowed her 
many privileges, which she habitually abused, and the cardinals 
made love without much success; and there she expired, leaving 
the remains of her property to Cardinal Azzolini. She died a 
Catholic, and one of her few legacies paid for 20,000 masses to be 
uttered for the good of the soul in whose existeuce she, when in 
health, usually disbelieved. 

Our own impression of her is that she was a quick-tempered, 
audacious woman, with a vast memory, some imagination, no 
modesty, an overweening idea of her own importance, and a little 
cracked. ‘The nearest approach to her in modern times is Lady 
Hester Stanhope, but Lady Hester was a lady, and Christina was 
only a Queen with the manners of a groom, the temper ofa 
trooper, and the morals of a barmaid. 





DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA IN ENGLISH.* 
A very weak translation of a very great poem is a painful 
and instructive thing. Perhaps the idea which, in some as- 
pects, it most naturally awakens, is that of a little child at- 
tempting to sing the song of a great singer. There is, in 
utterance, the same 


such translations, the same 


faltering cadence, the same occasional bravado of strength, the 


quavering 


same infantine unconsciousness of the exact deficiencies involved, 
Such attempts are instructive, because they display more vividly 
the glories of the original. They are painful, because 
otherwise decent debility becomes indecent by the force of con- 
It is natural that children should seek to reproduce that 
Moreover, their efforts 


trast. 
which has charmed their youthful sense. 
may be beneficial to themselves, even though their childish feats 
of imitation may be less agreeable to other ears than pleasing to 
their own. Unfortunately both children and dilettanti execu- 
tants are exposed to an illusion, which acts upon them as a per- 
petual temptation to do that in public which they should culti- 
vate only in private. For inasmuch as their own ear is filled 
with the recollection of what they have heard, the ideal thus 
begotten in them covers the imperfection of their own repro- 
duction, and they are liable too fondly to imagine that, as the model 
and the copy very nearly coincide in their own fancy, they must 
coincide as closely also in the apprehension of their hearers. 


amateur violinist is sadly prone to think that he plays the fugues | 


of Bach as well as Joachim, or the “ Elegy of Ernst” as well as 
Ernst himself, because, when he plays, his memory is filled with 
the recollection of their playing. 


is one into which, like musicians, translators also are too liable to | 


fall, and are falling every day. 


easily traced. z 


for the improvement of his own mind, and for the growth of his | 





* The Inferao. 


Translate] by W. P. Wilkie, advocate. Edinburgh: E!monston 
ana las. 3 y A a t Ui 


She, however, had no idea of 


their | 


Your | 


This is a great mistake, but it | 


Yet the growth of the delusion is | 
After expending all his energy most beneficially | 


own imagination jn translating some -sublime stanza,—the 
trauslator’s modicum of effort culminates, that is to say, he 
reaches the limit of his facuity of perveption,—he 
loses the power of distinction, and then 
it is that he fallsinto the trap. For when the force of nature will 


own 
more accurate 
no further go in him, he has lost, by the very fact, all power, to 
span the from the 
It follows, as a maiter of course, that. hav- 
st the power of making any adequate distincti 


gulf which separates his laborious throes 
majesty of his model. 

ely 
ing | m between 
he rushes into print 


If, under these circumstances, he thinks one versi 


his translation and the thing translated, 
mn as i od as 
another, he deserves great commendation if he does not, like the 
Irishman, think his own “a great deal better tco.” 

Mr. Wilkie’s translation of Dante’s Inferno has come in vesy 
illustrate 
another instance of the laudable and useful mania for reproduc- 


appositely to these observations. Here we have 
ing great authors at second hand, which is now so much in vogue. 
As a gymnastic exercise, or an amiable and enlightened pas- 
time, the practice of private translation cannot be too much com- 
mended. And those who are ambitious of great thoughts, yet 
modestly impressed with the conviction that they can form none 
of their own, are diligently to be encouraged in the wholesome 
endeavour to adorn and fructify their brain with the duly meta- 
morphosed relics of the illustrious dead. Dead leaves enrich a 
barren soil. To wear dead Caesar's toga had beea a not unworthy 
But that men 
should think it incumbent upon them to publish the process, 
the raw and defective process of their own education, or to make 
a public display of all the bandages and appliances with which 
menta} 
stature, as it were on tiptoe, above its own mediociity, this is a 
mistake against which we feel bound in all good humour to pro- 
test. And any one may convince himself, by glancing at any five 


ambition on the part of one of Cesar’s suttlers. 


they find it necessary aud convenient to raise their 


lines of Dante’s Jnferno, and comparing them with Mr. Wiikie’s 
translation, that the amiable humdrum of the latter's prose (for 
we cannot, with Dante in view, call it verse) is as much fitted to 
render the savage grandeur, the naked gleaming bite of the 
Roman wolf, so conspicuous in Dante’s poetry, as Mr. Dickens's 
sleepy boy of personating Shakespeare's Coriolanus or Othello 
the Moor. 

Johnson used to say that you could not stand under the same 


umbrella in a shower with a great man and not find him out. 
Probably he was thinking of himself when he said it, and certainly 
he was not likely to prove an agreeable companion under one 
Be that as it may, the spirit of the remark is emi- 
A great writer can 
| scarcely put pen to paper without letting competent judges feel 
that he isa great writer. An eagle cannot fly like a sparrow. 
rhe mere flapping of his wings reveals him. The material 
indeed, of human thought is infinite, and transcends the mastery 
The form is a man’s own—himself, and 


umbrella. 
nently true of the style of great writers. 


of any one individual. 
the form and gait of his thought stamp him great or small. A 
sculpture by Phidias would be equally great in granite or in 
gold. In point of mere utility, a simple definition of Euclid might 
But in 
his form—his style—the gait of his conception—the quintessence 
of his individuality—that which made him, alone of all mankind 
Dante—the austere Roman majesty of his thought, the Gothic 


possibly rank above anything that Dante ever wrote. 


wildness of his fancy, the unstrained poignancy of his utteranee, 
the pervading sadness of his genius,—all these, uniting in one 
man, combined to make his name deservedly one of the greatest 
names in literature. His metre cuts into the quick with the 
sense, and his rhythm, as in all first-rate poetry, grows out of the 
subject-matter, every link being forged and welded by the hidden 
fire within. 

Those who take an interest in Italian literatura will remember 
the celebrated passage in the Juferno, where the poet describes 
the fate of the unhappy souls whose cardinai vice it is to be 
without any positive virtues:— 

“ Ed io: Maestro, che é tanto greve 
A lor, che lamentar gli fa si forte ? 
Rispose: dicerolti molto breve. 
Questi non hanno speranza di morte : 
E la lor cieca vita é tanto basgsa, 
She invidiosi sun d'ogui altra sorte. 
Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa ; 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 
These lines Mr. Wilkie translates as follows :— 
Then I: “O say what pains afflict them thus ! 
And why so bitterly they grieve.” 
“ That L in brief will tell,” he said. 
* These have no hope that they shall cease to be, 
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And their blind life is sunk so low, 

They envy every lot besides. 

Forgotten are their names on earth ; 
Disdained are they by justice and by mercy too ; 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass.” 


What a power of scorn is contained in the simple and magnifi- 


cent line :— 
“ Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna !” 

There is a pregnancy of emphasis on the last two words that 
drives the disdain home with a clean stiletto thrust, while the 
very contempt is touched with an indescribable elevation and 
melancholy by the first part of the line. To be scorned by the 
lowest of beings is unpleasant ; to be scorned by mercy and justice 
is the climax of human woe and d2gradation. We dwell alittle 
upon the sentiments, in order to bring out the absolute iuanity 
ofthe translation— 

“ Disdained are they by justice and by mercy too!” 

We say, without fear of contradiction, that any man who could 
for a moment suppose that this line is a translation of the 
corresponding line in Dante, is utterly unfit for the task he under- 
takes. There is a slly trip in the rhythm, which we can only 
liken to Lord Dundreary’s idiotic hop across the stage. The 
emphasis on the particle “too” woman 
holding up her finger in admonitory accent, and saying “aye, 


” 


suggests an old 


aye, and mercy too. 
Mr. Wright in his 
Alike by justice and by pity spurn’d,” 

Italian, but 


translation, 


sacrificed the 


has kept the true emphasis of the 
literary word 


grandeur of the original by the use of the cant 

“alike.” Conceive Dante saying “ alike!’ .But it is as much 

of the essence of genius to escape cant, as it is of the essence of 

mediocrity to fall in withit. Mr. Carey translated nakedly :— 
“ Mercy and justice scorn them both.” 

Yet the 

word “ both,” 


English is puny by the side of the original, and the 
probably intended to add strength to the senti 


ment, or to supplement the metre, is weak and unnecessary. | 


remains untranslated and—in justice 
There is a dagger-like penetration 


whole, Dante 


On the 
say, untranslatable. 


let us 


of speech, a stern and absorbing simplicity of art, a plasticity, | 


Dante, which 


Any attempts, 


and yet, withal, a crystallization of forms in 
even a poet- sculptor ” could hardly reproduce. 
however masterly, would only result in a powerful and masterly 
distortion of the naked majesty of the original. 

We should be unjust to Mr. Wilkie, if we did not admit that 
some passages in his work show a certain amount of taste. We 
have only coutended that his natura! powers of intuition are not of 
@ kind to fit him for a task which, it is more than probable, no 
living Englishman could safely undertake, and which might with- 
out any exaggeration be affirmed to be in itself i impossi ble. 
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Stirring Times under ( 
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By Captain J. Herford. (Bentley.) —It 


‘anvas. 


| original Church. 


may, perhaps, be thought that the time is gone by when a mere narra- | 


tive of personal experience or adventure during the Indian mutiny is 
Those 


who are of this way of thinking will probably fail to see any adequate 


likely to be acceptable or interesting to the general public. 


reason for the appearance of Captain Herford’s volume, especially as that | 


gentleman does 3 not appear to have anything very particular to narrate. 
He sailed for China early in 1857 in the unfortunate Transit; and th 
few pages wil hare devoted to an account of the wreck of this wretched 
vessel are, perhaps, the most interesting part of his book. 
Singapore they were met by the news of the Sepoy mutiny; and 
Captain Herford’s regiment—the 90th Light Infantry—was despatched to 
India without a moment's delay. They arrived in time to take part in 
Lord Clyde's expedition for the relief of Lucknow; 
year or so in various operations in the 
Cawnpore. 
form cowardice on every occasion on which he was engaged with the 
while, at the same time, he does justice to the coolness with which, 
when taken prisoners, they met their inevitable fate. This coolnes 
rose to positive impudence in one instance, when the head man of the 
village of Dhondea-Keera, who was deeply implicated in the massacre 


and spent the next 


country between that city and 


which had been perpetrated at that place, observed, on being brought to 
the gallows, that “really hanging was too severe a punishment for 
merely killin Captain Herford writes in an unaffecte 
style, and his book, if mot very valuable, is at least tolerably reada 
and pleasant ; 

The Coun Dowager. 
detached tales, strung together, as is usual in suc 
ably awkward 
fact that 


g a few Europeans.” 








By Julia Tilt.—This is a collection of short 
h cases, in a remark- 


and artificial manner. Miss Tilt prides herself upon the 


none of these stories have 


On reaching | 


been previously published, and | 


Captain Herford represents the rebels as having shown uni- 5 


| House of Commons on Sewage of 


5 | 
| 


| 
arrives. 
| members only, and advocates 





pr ls on it unt to cont t | book favourably with those 

which she artfully under the transparent pseudonyms, “ The 

Quer f Diamonds,” "as the O T Miss Tilt’ 
are, in this sez riginal we are quite prepared to admit ; ie 





»ver having been 
author. 


they certainly afford a inl unt internal evidence of n 
submitted to any judgment more critical than that of their 
Had such a precaution been taken, we much doubt whether The 
Countess Dowager would have aaah at all. At any rate, we should 
probably have heard nothing of such phenomena as old ladies “ hatching 
dismal groans,” girls “ putting up their bird-like mouths to be kissed ;” 
and “unimpressible omnibus-drivers” forming part of the throng out- 
side a Duke's house in Belgravia, where a ball was going on. On the 
whole, we are afraid that Miss Tilt may fulfilment of the 
rather 


may prove worthy of the notice of 





not see the 
wish that she expresses—earnestly, no doubt, though in 
equivocal English—that her stories * 
the public—I mean the people, their approbation ever having been the 
first wish of an author's heart to obtain.” 

Miracles of Nature and Mare ls of Art. (Dean and Son.)—We are 
inclined to think that this is one of ks we have 





st trumpery box 








ever met with. It is, we presume, designed for the use of boys; and it 
professes to give an account of such matters as steam engines, rail- 
ways, the electric telegraph, the Falls of Niagara, the mountains in the 
Moon, and so on. On not one of the numerous topics which it handles 


does it afford anything at all approaching to satisfactory information. 
mmpilation of incoherent and frequently irrele- 
2 without the smallest attempt at methodical 
he judgment displayed by 
1 of his skill in telling 

which he puts 
prominently forward among the miracles that have been wrought by the 
electric telegraph :—‘ Mr. Joseph Birkitt, of Howden, attended the 
veded to the railway station about 3 p.m., 


It is, in fact, a mere c 





vant facts, heaped toge 
arrangement. As aspecimen at once of t 
the author in the selection of his illustrations, an 


a story, we may take the following marvellous fact 





York fortnight fair, and procé 
applying for a ticket, and givin cle vereign, but omitting 
When he arrived at the ra 
ely communicated by 





he in- 


n 
mn, 


to receive his change. ilway static 
formed the clerk of the 


the electric telegraph with the clerk o 





e, who immedia 





he York railway office, and the 
money was sent to Mr. Birkitt by the next train to the Howden station 

The Model Church. By the Rev, L. B. Brown. (Freeman.)—This 
small work, which professes to contain an inquiry into the nature, con- 
steristics of the Church of the first 


” 


and chara 





stitution, government, 





awarded by the 
will be 
=h the author 


is the essay to which a prize has been 
statement of this fact 


century, 
Bicentenary Association. The mere 
sufficient to indicate the nature of the conclusions at whi 
He tells us that the early Church consisted of regenerate 








adoption of a similarly exclusive 
system at the present day. He insists that the niembers of the original 
i rs did not constitute a 
‘ome the 





Church were 
hierarchy, but “ were chosen by 


all e jual, 





low-members to be 


rs of their faith and joy.” There were, urse, no such things 





as bishops, episcopacy being “ the mother Papacy, the sub-soil 
from which that deadly upas tree germinat he “ Independent and 
Baptist Churches” appear to approach most nearly to the type of the 
We need not hardly say that Mr. 


has not the slightest chance of convincing even one of his opponents; 





Brown’s pamphlet 


but it will doubtless be very septable to those who are already of the 





same way of thinking with himself. 
The Practical Mechanics’ Journal Record of the 


1862. 


Great Exhibition of 
al of the Great 
of course, a complete 





.)—This is the best memor 





(Longman and C 
Exhibition that we have as yet seen. It is not, 
record of the contents of the great show, for it does not profess to take 
notice of Fine Art productions, but it gives a very 
full and clear account of all the objects whicl 
journal by which it is issued. It is 


properly so called ; 
h can ial irly be reg: arded as 
coming within the scope of the 
illustrated by a profusion of well-executed woodcuts, which materially 
eived the forty- 
tory, which deals chiefly 


enhance the value of the work, We have also rec 
seventh part of Routledge’s Illustrated Natural His 

ith spide rs and se orpions; the fifth Pp wt of Beeton’s Book « of TTome Games, 
ess; the January number of Every 
Almanac k for 1863, a directory 





whic h finishes billiards and begins « 
Boy's Magazine (Routledge) ; The “ News” 
of banking, insurance, railway and public companies; a pamphlet on 
Utilization of Mi trepelitan Sewage (Hunt and Co.), in which a ratepayer 
examines and condemns the final Report of the Select Committee of the 
Towns; and three books for young 
| children, viz., a collection of allegories, entitled The Castle Maiden, &c., 
by Mrs. R. J. Greene (Bath: Binns and Goodwin), and two stories, pub- 
lished by J. and C. Mozley, Brother and Sister, and Little People, the 
latter of which is a really admirable reproduction of the sayings and 


he 





doings of the average small child of the oo d. 
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CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 89, Aldgats 
———$_$—_—_______— — Oxford street 1 h. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | %% 57, 508, Now Oxford street; 1, 2,9, Hart street, 
L Fleet street, Loudon Tottenham court vom Branch. 
: a 137, 138, Tottenham court road; 283, Euston road, 
ExstrTUTED 1823. . ountry Establishments, 
Invested Ass ts oceceee ce £5,000, 000 Shetield und Bradford, Yorks! ire. 
Annual Income e 60 00 60 00 £90,000 “Tt is not filled, as common-place professional houses 
Profite divide d every “fith year. might have tried to fillit, with such literary or intel- 
Four-tifths of the Profits all rtted to the Assured. lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end in 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the tive professional assertion of the superio Fr merits of Messrs. 
Divisions of Profits which have hitherto been oe Oceasionally, it is'true, the great and undoubted | 
Made AMOUNE LO... w+ ve ee ve vee e ee ee ee eee -- £3,500,000 superiority of that Vistinpuished Firm breaks through 


The next Division of Profits will be made up to SIst | the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 


December. 1564 a matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly | 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- | 


The Society has paid in Claims—Sums As- 
BUTE .. 00 vecccccccccccccccesccees oe ee 


+, 230 
Bonuses....»... 


4 190 | Viction must now and then dawn through his writing,” 
9,196 


—London Review, Jan. 17, 1863. 

iettiee. ~ 2 codec 5 785.490 “The reader will think it a very entertaining and 
Together. ..s «4-4. -/85,785, justructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of un advertisement."—Court Cir- 
cular, Jan. 10,1363 





For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet street, 


London, EC. ‘ ‘* This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Half-an-Hour's 
| usement '—the ¢ wr mig ave added —* and | 
y MS , N otmary, Amusement the author might have ac 
January, ‘te IAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it, 
. . and that, too, to edification."—Penny Newsman, Jan. 11 
aeemnee mneerm . 1863. 





ACCIDENTS 


BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. THE MINISTERIAL ALMANACK 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the A= elegant Almanack, illustrated with 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 4 well-executed Portraits of Lord ro rston, Earl 
7 } Russell, and the Right Uo mourable W. E. Gladstone, and 


by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CornnaILt, Lonpoy. 


containing sumé¢ useful iuformation, ae be had gratis of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
» hea a : | Ready Made and Besp Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
£140, pe has Seem alre ady I aid as } len Drapers, Hatte rs, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
COMPENSATION aud General Outtitters. 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALI KINDS, eel ea 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. | 


City Establishment, 


Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the a ” s of py | 
en aus = y De obtained at the | 154, 155,156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, $8, and 89 


Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the | Alde 
Heap Orrice, 64 CoRNHILL, Lonpon, E.C, Aldgate. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
Tottenham court road Branch 
137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments 
ield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, | 
bk mpowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. a 
| 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure P: ALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 


Cognac, In French bottles, 33s. per doz ; or in a case for | EF U R N I s H Y 9 U R H 0 U s E 


She 











the country, 393., railway carriage paid.— N¢ nts, 

and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT & Co., Old eee cae ee ee 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent D E A N E’S 

g‘re.t, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Curre:t IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
free on application. | hes iis WAR! HOUSES . * 





[HE - CARD ORN AMENT M AKER. Established A.D. 1700. 
consisting ofa Set of Engraved Cardlx rds, from | D E A N E 'S % ABLE Cc U T LE R Y, 





which nineteen really useful and ornamental articles can 








be produced by means of a pair of seissors and a little celebrated for re than 150 years, remains un 
gum. Price, per Set, plain, ls. 6d., or elegantly coloured, | rivalle r ty ar nd heapness. The stock is most 
2s. 6d. extensive and complet ) s a choice suited to the 


Josep Myers and Co., 144 Leadenhall street, | st and me uns of ¢ haser. The following are 


London, E.C. 
N.B. Catalognes of Educational Toys, Models, and | . 
Publications may be had on application. 





" rudled Knives—each blade 
he best steel, bearing our name, and war- 


s. d 7s. djs. djs. d 8.) S| & 








y » 2 | Table Knives, _ = 14 0 16 V/19 0/23 0/25/29, 33 
ONDON LIBRARY, tho ys... [12 0/12 O15 O18 0/20/23198 
12 St. James's square, London, S W. r pe : $6] 5 6) 6 & 7 | sl 911 | 


President—The Earl of Clarendon. LECTRO-P L ATED SPOONS AND 
The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the BU FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and | strone rly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 















Modern Literature, iu various Languages. Subscription, | and gua ed 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life | —_—— eee ——— 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Coun try FIDDLE BEADED.| Krne's. |L’LY 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from | : F —— 
10 to 6. Prospectus on application. | ee poste ity Best|2nd. Best!2nd.' Best| Best 

i 

. rr | rot ww ew ome ime ee 
HE best TROUSERS for gentlemen to } & 4] | s] ] 8) 8! s. 
wear are those made by ELSTOB, of 60 New Bond | TableSpoons p.d zJ 33.0) 40 | 44 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
street. They are neither so cheap as to necessitate their | Table Forks __,, | LO | 88 | 6 | 06 | 58 | C6 | &6 
being carelessly put together, Bor 80 dear as to gain only | Dessert Forks 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | “| S| e 
the wealthy as purchasers. '“ In media vid tutissimus | DessertSpoons ,, | 24 0 | 30 | 32 43 | 87 | 46 | 42 
ibis.” Tea Spoons » | 146 | 18 | 22 | 26 | 26 | 32] 26 





ELSTOB'S 8 TROUSERS , TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS | | EANE ae CO’S NE W ILLUS- 
=R PAIR. TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
—, ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 





EATING'S NE Ww FOU NDLAND | List embraces the leading articles from ail the various | 
coD LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testl- departmeuts of their establishment, end is arranged to 


facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, pono Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c. &e.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.AC.P., F.LS.. &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., LR, P., M.RC.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patic origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
eutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
ave the utmost confidence. 
Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6J., pints, 2s. 6d,, quarts 
4s. 6d. and five-pint bottles, 103. 6d., imperial measure, PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
by Taomas Keartino, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. i LENFIELD STARCH 
’ 
Paul's churebyard. ( , By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
ec inek cea | tion. This unrivalled starch is 


ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
nearest approach to a specific fur Consumption and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 

yet discovered. The London Medical Review of August, THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
1861, states, that “ ‘The meri(s of the remedy are genuine Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
and intrinsic ; nor must it be classed among the vaunted } THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us and the above award by some of the most eminent 
by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s, 6d., | Scientific men of the age 
4s, 6d... and 9s, battles; or of Geonas Borwick, sole CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Manufacturer, 21 Little Mooriields. WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
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Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- | 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE | 


Now ready, crown Bro., cloth, price 3s. 6d 


RIENDLESS and HELPLESS. By 


Ecien Barcer, Author of “Our Homeless Poor,” 
* Helen Liudsay,” &c. 


Fcap. 8vo., bound in linen. Price 8d., cloth, gilt 
lettered, ts. 


PRAYERS, TEXTS, and HYMNS for 
THOSE in SERVICE. By the Author of “Count up 
your Mercies,” and “ Traets for Railway Men and Others.” 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 1s, 
THE ROUND ROBIN. By C. Coker. 


| We must give a word of praise to this little book for 


| children, which, iu a series of verses, either Sriage bome 
} some useful moral or illustrates some tet of natural his- 
| tory All the poems are written wi liveliness and point, 


and are well adapted to interest the juvenile public,”— 
Athenxum, Oct ber 4th, 1862. 





A Volume of 


( RIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS in 
POETRY and PROSE will shortly be published, 


Dedicated by the special permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on her marriage. 
Amongst the Contributors are 

Aide Hamilton. | Craig, Isa 
Arnold, Edwin. Grote, Mrs 
Blanc, Louis. Hall, Mrs. 8. C. 
Carlisle, Earl of, Mulock, Miss. 


Martineau, Harriette. 


Cayley, C. B. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs. 


Dobell, Sydney. 





Kingsley, Rev. C Rosetti, Christina, 
Maurice, Rev. F. D. Rowar, Frederica. 
Trollope, Anthony. | Taylor, Busily. 


And many others. 
EMILy FAattHrvutt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 83a, Farringdon street, E.C, 


AND in IN YDIA : Whose is it? Being 
a Comparison of the Principles at Issue. Inscribed 
by permission to Lord Stauley, M.P. By W. Martin 
Woop. Price 6d 
“The whole pamphlet is well worth reading.” — Spectator. 
| London: Pri 8. Krxe, Pailiameut street, and all 


| sooksellers. 

: New Edition, with Addis ions, price loth, oa 
1>* DICKSON’S FAL LACIES of the 
FACULTY. 

TinsLeY Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 


aud at all Libraries. 


Te BLIN EXHIBITION PALACE, 


rhe BUILDER of this day contains a fine 














view of the selected design for the Du!:lin Winter Garden 
| § hibition Palace; view of New Church, Llandudno; 
a ( lerke nwell Relic, with ICustration; Walks and Talks 
in Rome; Report on Windsor Cast! South Kensington; 
| Irish Round Towers; and other papers; with all the 


news Artistical, Archelogical, and Sanitary. 4d., or by 

post, 5d.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all News= 

men. 

(j URISTEN YING PRESENTS 

IN SILVER 
| MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 

STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
| of a West-end branch of their City tablishment, 67 

and 68 King William street. 

Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 
£3 10s., £4, £5, £5 10s. each, according to size and 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon 
£1 10s., £2, £2 103., £3 33., £4 ds. 

Silver Basiu and Spoon, iu handsome cases, £4 4s. 
£6 Gs., £8 8s., £10 10s 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END HOUSE 


in cases, £1 Is., 


is at 
No. 222 REGENT sTREET. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS FIND Ir NECESSARY, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCB THAT 


| THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 
QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, 
| SHEFFIELD. 


SONG S of SCOTLAND. —Egyptian 
Hall—* A NICHT WI’ BURNS” and TAM 
OSHANTER"” will, in consequence of its enthusiastic 
reception, be repeated by Mr. KENNEDY, the Scottish 
Vocalist, assisted by Mr. LAND, at the anoforte. 
| EVERY EVENING at 8 excepted), and on 
Satur lay Afternoon at eparation, “ Jacobite 
Miustrelsie. 
| Admission: Is.,2s., 3s, Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 
Old Bond street. 
| Now OPEN.—The ART EXHIBITION 
for the RELIEF of the DISTRESS in the COT- 
TON DISTRICTS. 6 Suffolk street, Pall mall. Open 
from 10 til! 4. Admission, Is, 
F. W. DICEY, Hon. See. 











HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
} EVERY NIGHT, at Eight. and Wednesday 
| and Saturday Afternoons at Three, in ST. JAMES'S 
HALL.—Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Owing to the 
great success of the popular songs “ Mary Blane,” “ Lucy 
Neal,” &c., they will be repeated every evening. Entire 
change of programme. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s. ; gallery, 1s. 
Tickets at Cmaprett and Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street 
| and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 





\ R. EDMUND YATES INVITA- 
TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 
Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. 
| HAROLD POWER will be one of the party. A Morning 
| Perf —~ere on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s. 5 
| area, 2s.; gallery, ia. The Box Office is open daily from 
| adeg till Five o'clock. 
! 
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FREE THOUGHT 
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S emaeeae sag WITH * IN MEMORIAM.” 


w realy th Portrait, Feap. Svo., 7s. 64. 


R® EMAINS in VERSE and PROSE 
AnTHuR Henry 
Memoir. 
‘Arthur Henry Ha'lam had the happiness to | 


name has risen to the highest place among our livin 
poets. What this distinguished person felt for one & 
early torn from him has been displayed in th 
poems entitled ‘‘ In Memoriam,” which both here 
America have been read with admisation an 
Advertisement. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


MAYNE’S VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
Now ready, with Map and 20 Illustrations , lés 
VOU RS YEARS in BR [TISH COL UM- 
BfA and VANCOUVERISLAND. Their Forests 
Rivers, Coasis and Gold-fields, and Resources 
Colonization. By Commander Marve, R.N. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 
of LECTURES by "PROFESSOR 
STANLEY. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8vo., 16s. 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
4 JEWISH CHURCH: Abraham to Samuel. By 
Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle 


“NEW VOLUME 


siastical History at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. | 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











Now ready, One Vol., S8vo., 12s. 
ew! ECULARIA ; or, Surveys on the Main 
Stream of History. By Samuget Lvcas, M.A., late 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 
CoNTENTS. 
1. Comparison of Ancient; 7; New England Theo- 
and Modera Kevolu- racy. 








tions. 8. Prep arativ of the 
2. Revivalists, American Revolt. 
3. Mediwval Castle. 9. Revolution of 1683 and 
4. Medieval Borough. its Historian. 


5. ¢ 


ming of the Armada. 10. Holienzollern Stage of 
6. The Alternative of 1640- Hero-Worship 
41—O'd or New Eng- Absolutism in E:xtremis 
land. 12. Revolutions in Progress 
and Prospect. 

“Tt will beat once apparent that Mr. Lucas must be 
placed among the philosophical historians. Evidence 
may be found in one or two essays in this volame that he 
might have ranked high among the historians who are 
content wit" simpl narrative, had he given himself to 
that department of literature ; but his work lay in anothet 
direction. He has endeav vared to analyze the causes of 
natural movement, rather than to relate the ine 
its course. Where Lord Macaulay would have been con- 
tent to have given us a brilliant sketch or an imposing 
paradox, Mr. Lavweas is careful to search out the hidden 
springs of action, and to trace the results of every ex- 
periment. * * The exhibition of such a spirit in Mi 
I.ucas's essays is our best warranty in recommending 
them to the collec of every historical student. 


Times. 


we 








Joun | Me RR 
Now ready, Tenth Tu yusand, 1 with Portra uit, 8vo., 10s, Gd. 


I. R. HL 
[HE PRINCE CONSORT'S PRINCI- 
PAI 


Ibemarle st reet. 


. SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an 
troduction giving sowe Outlines of his Character. 
From the Introduction 
“ Tt must be obvious to the reader of this Introducti 
that the writer has received the most valuable and import- 
aut aid from those who, by their constant intercourse with 
the Prince Consort, could best appreciate the high quali- 
ties in him which shown = in domestic life—from | 
sous in the R musehold, who saw him daily—from 
mem bet the Royal Family nd especially from the 
Queen herself. To Her Majes » writer is indebted 
for a view of the Prince’s character, in which a loving 
and profound appreciation is com mec d with the most - 
nest desire for exact truth and fait 
not any one who could have been ¢ 
Various traits of the Prince enumerate va in this ir 
tion, unless he had been instructed by her who “alone 
saw, with the full light of a complete ath n, into the 
whole beauty and merit of the chara 
able man.” 
Joun Mcraay, Albemarle street. 
ri ” LATE GENERAL SIR ROI sERT WILSON. 
luy, with Portrait. Two Vi Svo., 25s. 


I IFE of GENERAL SIR ROBE RT 
A oo From Anuiobiographical M 
Journals, Narratives, Correspondence, &c. Containin 
an Account « f his Bit th, Purentage, Early Life, Entrance 
into Army, Various Campaigns Di, lomatie Services, ée 
down to the Peace of t Edited by his Nephew and 
Son-in-Law, Rev. He rr Ranpoipna, M.A, 










s of the 











ter of this remark 








It. 
Also, by the Same Fiditor, 

Sir ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE 
DIARY of Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events 
during Missions and Employment with the European 
Armies iu the Campaigns of 1812-14, from the Invasiou 
of Russia t» the Capture of Paris. M «p. ‘I'wo Vols., &v 
2s. Itt. 

Sir ,OBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN 
JOURNAL; Narvative of Events during the Lnvasion of 
Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of uh 
French Army, 1812. Secoud Edition. Plans., 8vo. 153. 

Joan Morray, Albem 


‘IMP ORT. ANE ro INVESTORS IN, MINES : } 
Now ready, See mI E lition, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 
‘HE HISTORY and PROGRESS of | 
MINING in the CARADON and LISKEARD DIS- | 
TRICr. By Wess and Guacn, of the London Stock 
Exehange. 


London: Pablished by Exrsnauaw Wits0x, Royal 
Exchauge. 


urle stre et. 





HatuaM. With Preface and _ 





dents of | ; 





Th if l nt a the ideas are | of Re and History th Sketches « 
pretty and worth pre a uityis ufexcep- | Pin I the Rev. JAMES GILFILLAN, Stirliug 
tloual Uose Fan, 2 Crown 5 cloth, price 6s 

Loudon. Tat : ‘ Pa ster row. Edinbur Anprnew Extior. London: Haminrosx 
By t Au Di ' iglish Etymology. — . a 
T=. GE OMETR Y of the THREE y WDUCATIONAL WORKS of Dr. 

FIRST BOOKS of E LID, by direct Proof from CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
| Definitions ale With an Inn wtion on the Prin- A detailed Prospectus, g:ving specimens of the above 
ciples of the 5 I H. : a oW swoon, | Works, will be forwarded, post free, ipplication to 
M.A. 12mo., cloth, py Tnors and Son, 109 Upper Stamford street, London, S* 

On the EVE LOPME NT of the 
UNDERSTANi a0 iy HI Wepewoop - ‘pune a 
M.A. 12mo.,cloth, pp. 132, 3 Ts HOW AR D "PAP E RS : with a 

Truss und Co Paternos L»ndon Biographical Pedigree and Crit . By u. Kew 
‘ a SraPLe CavUsron. 

T HE IN >, Se awe kly Journal | London: Hexny Kent Cavstox and Sox, Nag's Head 
of Polities Fre 3. Devoted to th court, Gra h street. 
exposition of the Mutual Lnt 33, ( mercial and Poli- 


} intellizence of the p 33 of events 





| In One Vol. 4 Ry lis, anette t Tw Vols. 8v wt rete e Por 4 a — 
' The LIFE « end TIMES of St BERNARD tea aily a ng my lg g eg 
Adee ef Cina. By. Correp, Mapspes | PuE LIFE and CORRE SPON DENC E 

i | f Re Dr. THOMAS :DGWICK 





ssoss | TAXATION : its Levy and Expenditure, WHALLEY, LID. Incinding Letters. t Mrs. Piog ae 


the friendship of one theu as young as himself, whose 


Pastand Putu ancial | the Kev. Hint D. Wicknam, M.A., R I Horsington, 
po Policy. By Sir S. Moar 5 ‘PE , Bart., i P. for | Somersetshire i 
; Finsbury. This Dau R gp B y. Publisl in Ord y to Her Majesty f 
I ls., post Svo., 21s. Wolf an 21 
In Two Vols., post With Fifty! tiful Lllustritions, by Wolf and Zwecker, 


handsomely boun¢ 


ROBA DI ROMA. pri 
| Srors AFRICAN 


By ‘it~ = W. 


Ready. | ] ALDWIN’S HUNTING 
and 




















Tn One Vol., post Sv ADVENTURES from NATAL to the ZAM- 
| NORTH and SOUTH. By ‘the a ee he : 
REPUBLICA) ser’s Magazine.” s ietias Caathih anane ‘bl teed J 
(This Day. | Te isa most lively narrative fsck with tp ; 
8 post Svo. cident. The work wiil take Eugland asa } 
for |The COST of a "SECRET. ir debdie | Sele Se 6 Se ee r 
BLAGDEN, Author of nes Tremorne. | will lifficult, if not impossible, to relinquish its P 
CHapMAN mai Hatt, 193 Piccadilly, | perusal. — Examiner. 

= — | RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 

| NEW WORK by the Rev. J. G. WOOD, } —_ —_ . = H 


Dedicate d by permission to His Grace the Dake of New- 


Immediately, in feap. 8vo | | 
castle, K.G 
GLIMPSES into PETLAND. | JOURNALS of Mr. WILLS, the GREAT AUSTRALIAN . 
_ By the Rev oO | EXPLORER.—In 8vo., with Map, Portrait, and other : 
Author of the * The I l ‘Nat ival History.” | lilustrations, lés. ; 
With a Frontispiece. | NTARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EX- | 
London: Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street es PLORATION THROUGH the INTERIOR of : 


NI TICE, — The Seventh Edition of Miss PENTARIA. From the Journals of William Jobn Willa, 
‘ i 7 by his father, WiLtiam WiLLs. 
Procter’s LEGENDS and LYRICS, Ist } Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Feap. Ovo., price ws. 


AUSTRALIA from MELBUURNE to the GULF of CAR- | 
— ‘ 


Series is now ready, . ; 
” Now re ady at all the Libraries, in Two \ 


morocco, 10s. 6d. | ~ Is. 
The Third Edition of t! nds s will be ready im- D. AU GH L E R of E V E a Novel. By 
enafieheter Geum. 9t., weine 6 ———_ Haris FRis : athe f 8 un,” “Ghost 
statist 8S ital rege p ‘ sia Stories and Phautom Fanc’es, 
_ hoodies: Bexeend 3  M6rua cet | Ricwarp BeNntLey. New Burlington street. 
Now ready, Part IL, 4to., price 7s. 6d., . oe . F 


Ah CREME | Fight Edit 
UNEDITED or | SCHOOL ‘HISTOR Y of ENGL AND, 


RARE GREEK COINS, 


FE NGRAVINGS of 
A 








. pe with a Co 3 at 
ASIA and AFRICA | rary S soleen ours 
With Descriptions. By General ¢ Fox Abridged from the ; f Eng 
A New | f Part I London: Parker, Son, and Bours, Wes: Strand. 
EU h¢ I | 
W . Sw ne . ea price 7s. € | This Day, Second Edition, D 


itememtds:. _| QONSIDERATIONS on REPRESEN- 





Loudon: B 
: PATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun 5 ART 
we ITALIAN GR AMM AR; by | Mi 
A imoramo VOLP M r at 
for the lt 
a 


oul fF Eton Col- London . PARKER, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 
f Fro — —_—— 
he author's mode of stating the facts and laws of | This Day, Fifth Edition, Revised and enlarg [wo Vols., 
the languag is everything on could desire.”— Svo., 25 
<y SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 


rhis is a first-rate ir ;—compact, 


TLVE and INDUCTIVE, ByJouy Srvuartr MILL. 





simple 





the Italia iguuge and Latin are Londou: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand 
, u I I - 
Lap assive f | This Day, Fifth Edition, Revised, Two Vuls , Octavo, 30s. 
arp cae PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
Conceived thi ECONOMY. By Joux Srcarr M 
rules a l s London Pan n, Sox, and Bours, W Surand 
London: Trupner and Co., R —— - . . = — 
France: Turon, E b. P. WinnraMs. ; x Thousand. ’ 
: ee UR COMPANIONS in GLORY 
NEW STORY! \ I Y » Society in H rire es B 
or ciety in Heaven mplated lev. 


On the 4th of February I shed, iu Three Vols., | J. M. Krtvex, M.A., author of > Velente te Ment 


V ER NER’S PRIDE. By| Second Thousand 
M 








s. Hexry Woov, Au f “East Lynn CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE>- 
rhe Cla ace. . By the Rev. Jawes W. ALexanver, D.D., New York. 
I BRapBt i ANS E.¢ Crown &v loth, price 3s. 6¢ 
: RECENTLY SLISHED. : ; ’ = enth Edition. — we 
In One Volume, royal 12m XXIV. and 120. cloth. | OUR FRIENDS in HEAVEN; or, 
price, 4s. ¢ ithe Mutual R mnition of t Red in Glory 
. emunstrated. sy the Rey. J.) x, 3 . 
of IMPERSONATION as |?“ ep soe 7 
dia Third Thousand. 
1 rbstract Ideas, and R ious Dogmas. < ee “ 
By S.W. HALL. Second Edit | CONSOLATION. By the Rev. James 
| ER and ¢ Y ster vw, London W. ALEXANDER, D.D., New York. Crown 56 cloth, 


parver A.—A Volume of Lyrical| Second Thousand 
I THE SABBATH ; Viewed in the Light 




















tical, of Great, Britai the Cunt te States. Th Ts PAR L TAMENTARY KEME me 
Chief object of the Index is to sup] the want ofa reliable | BRANCER, Conducted by Tovimry Su 
and authorized organ of Souther 8, prospects aud | Subscript ions for 6: Ove Guinea, post free weekly) 


resources, to which the Statesman, the Merchant, the | are now due. Office, ‘lo Little Ques street, Lincola’s 
Journalist, and the public at large mey look for authentic | Inn fields, W.C., London. 

nnd for valuable in- 
dications of the maaner in which the Soath itself views the 
importance and bearing of these events 








Gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by pust 2s. 8 L 

\ HO’S WHO IN 1863. 
Th Annual Editior Peerage, Baronet- 

age, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, Diguitaries of the 

Church, Judges, &. The most useful and cheapest Book 

of Reference pub lished. 

London: Bary and Cc., Cornhill. 








It contaips the Latest Direct Intelligence from the 
Confederate States, Extracts from the Suuthern Press, 
Confederate Siate Papers, &c., &e. 

Published every Thursday 2fer..0n, at 13 Bouverie 
street, Fleet street, E.C. Price 6d. 





15th 
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NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
Ia Two V 8 2 pp.) t os t 
NEW DIC TIONARY of th 
AV ratty ona EXGLISH LAXG AGES: 1 
upon that of I nd conta 
tions at v imnerous fF 
io the A is Ss; a variety 
Tdi , I é , J 
Daven! i ro Cor A 
London : L nan and Co.; Whittaker i < l 
and Co.; and other pi e.ors. 
°ORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED f 
— ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In Two Vols., 8 are . cied and revised, price 
24s., cl 
LUGE L’S COMPLET . DICTIONARY 
\ ipa ISH LANGUAGES 
Student. With great A tions 
C. A. Ferre, G w Master 
ulemy, Woolw l the ¢ 
A: He " Profess of Gert 
College ad xO I 





* ABRIDGMENT of} SAME, for younger 


students, trave rs, & By J. OxEn und C. A. 
Fe1ninc. Royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d., st ly bound 
London: Whittaker and ( Dulau and C and D. 
Nutt. 
a In 12 I * 
TOV ELLE MOR: ALI DI F R ANC E SCO 
SOAVI Nuova editione, diligenter N 
in cui si s eutate tutte le voci 1e contiene 
Voca bolario a 
London: W ( Simpkin I t t 
Be ll e Bradfute 
o-” ARITHMETIC by MAYNARD 
12 is, 6d., bou 


price i. 
CEITH'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETICIAN ntaining sev 














useful im its, i i th ise s s 
eetenh e tu b 4 AL alarged by Sa M 
NARD. In this edit na le on the mana t 
Surds has been introduced, a lames ch more cor 
sive view of Exchar s furnished by Mr. Maynxa 

*," A KEY to the SAME. A new e edi tion, 
eorreeted and revised S. Maynarp. 12m rice Us., 
bound. 

Longman and Hamilton and ¢ Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittak and ¢ H hard and ¢ C. H. La 
J.and F. H.R Hou 2 and ¢ and Hall 
Co. 

In 12mo., } 
i\' OLINET X's USE “OF THE 
~ GLOBES ta g ™ m 
and question A € 3 t 
scho ols ar Correcte 1 In t 
SAMUE \ f K M 
Ww 

7 “a I I 1 ¢ H ic 
Whittaker and Co.; 8 sin and Co,; D 1 and ¢ 
and C. H. Law 

NEUMANN i BARETIUS SPANISH 
DICT NARIES 
Edi , in Vols., § price 25s l 

A: ‘DIC "TIONARY of the SPANISH 
J rd GLISH LANGUAGES, igiually 
ilec UMA) i BARErTI; thoroughly s ond 
enla + t adil i usand w B 
M. SEOANE M D., M uiversity of Salamanca 
In two volumes, Spanish and English and Englist l 
Spanish. 


An ABRIDGMENT vc NEUMANN and 





BARETITS SPANISH ICTIONARY, 
Students, Trav : 
b ] 
I nema i ¢ Ww | 
Co.; Sim " ( ( s 
and ¢ E. l 
W. Boon r. |} ‘\ I I 
ledge and ( B s I I 
Allan and ¢ 
PORNY'S Cll SPELLING 
In 12m : 
ST AB. wi } FRANCOIS ; or a 
FRENCH LLING-BOOK 
trod . i Pr 3 I 
[ Fren Gra q 
] Speech 
‘ By J. Pe i 
I , New 1 
ad s l t y A 
Hamilt »n ( 
( S and Co.; Dula ( 
H . H. I 
HE MOST POI \ SCHOOL HISTORIE3 
r mbellished with 3, M Engra 3, & 


\ yar TAKE R’S IMPROVED PIN- 
7” CK'S HISTOR) ENGLAND. New and 
ise ion, 12m s., strongly bound in roan. 


"WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME N editi 12m s. Od 
Strongly bound in roa : 


Ww HITTAKE R’'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 





HISTORY of GREECE. New edition, 12mo., pi 
5s. 6d., rongly bound in roan. 
Moatities of these works are genuin except they have 


the name of the publishers, Whilaker and Co., ou the 


lide-page. 


London: Whitiaker and Ce., Ave Maria lane. | 


MAYNARD'’S ENLARGED EDITION OF SAULT'S | 
L\RITHM 
me vé ] p 28 
4 hey I TOR id SCHOLARS 
ASSIS 1 
Vulvar a I \ & grea 
v . 
\ 
stra s By S ‘ fu 
1 Ss I ! 
kh i 
30, T v read D 
KEY to SAULT’S TU ror and St HOL AR’S 
ASSISTAN F 
By l Sa é 
' dit A S EL MAYNA 
I I ( id 
y n 
7 SEESORTS COMrL CALIAN 
GRAMMAI t t i easies 
r ttal y ‘ i i n i 
Introduet I Ver at Ex rom t 
Italian Poets, & l é ute 
fucilitate the pronour t s New edi 
cal e a. n ed By P. I 
R 
I 1Co.; 1¢ \ ] 
S and ¢ I and « C. H. La nd 
\ a ~ 


VY RAGLIA’S 


DIC 


TIONARY = of 


MW ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, new 
ed n, W siderable i 4 la bleme ary 
Italian Gram 

I rman and ¢ Sim ha ( Ha 
( Whittak and Du J 1 | Hi 
Rivingt I W 5 H i and Co 
Houlston and Wright: S t t ( Bich 
ind Bus H m and Son; D. Nu Roland i 
Lumley; C. H. Law i Co.; C. Te 
Hall and ¢ and Allana ( 

ANTI ] 


| {' RAC E's S Ww 
DO NG 
end of I N 
( LL. 
I 
Whittaker 5 
Fr. i 
Son | \ 
0 y 


LEES'S EDILION 
PI 

In 1 bd 

\ SYSTEM ( 

A SOPHY 
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( LLENDORFF 
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1 Notes th 
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IILOSOPHY 
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ff NATURAL 
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THOD of LE 
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NING 1D, WRIT! und SPEAK a LAN 
AGE ins : 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex 
ssly f I sh Student Dr. H. O 
I t I ..n l 
I 
I Y 
“= 3 k D T 
lt t 
; D and 
8 i " New 
2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
ressly for the English By Dr. H 
I ? I v 8 I A 
SCHOOL EDITIO) l, 
38. ADAPTED ‘to the ITALIAN. Written 
5 ’ f i Ss i by v it ‘ 
ORF 8 l2s 
ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
P I Scad By D H. G 
KEYS tot he SPANISH, ITALIAN FRENCH 
and G RMAN SYS] MS H t t 
I 
€ es of h 
En ed | 
sos ime ( Basil H 
and ier ¢ red w 
aS 1 a 
The a e works wr 
I l Whittaker nd D ( 
t ad any | 3 
wey WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
tuition aud the bookselling ule to th r New ¢ atal 
oi Modera and Approved Educational Works, which is 


BOW ready for distril 
to forward on applicaui 


Whittaker aud Co., 


n. 
Ave Mara lane, Londom 


ution, and whieh they wilt be happy 





KEIGHTLEY'S HIST RICAL 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
t ' 1° 
ceecces : li O 
I $a a 
Hi y ed 
ii y 2 ne . 
t ~ e His es I ac A ] 
H y of I a 2 2 ) 
i man Em I 
I History of Eagiand. l2m 
CeO +e © tere ee eee tener eeeee , , 
I His G 
uty H f Rome. 18mo., new "é 
My fA t G lta v 
The Mythology Abridged." ‘Ismo..'j - 
bound . i 
Ovid's Fasti, With tes a s i 
i S » < * 
I Cetalina and Sallu 
t xeursus. P. U 
Pales Poy I \ lcuts 
hese works a s { 8 by 
t att t t and a i 
for private and self-iustru 
I lon: Wi cerand ( Ave Ma 
MR. ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF LITERATURI 
Just published, in post > lds. 6d., 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITER A- 
4 TURE, Hist 1 Critics 1 AT i x 
English Me by THomas Arnon, B.A., for rly 
Scholar of Tr y College, Oxford, and late Prof rof 
English Li ature in the Catholic Univers freland 
I Ar i's ok is o's y bably 
‘ | ¥ eT I n y r Ls 
| r w V Kk 
" sel l 8 
yand e,t r l I , 
races n l " Ww bh Mr. A I 
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MANUALof BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. fea 


MANUAL of 
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The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18 


MATHEMATICAL GE* 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
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| ETTERS by HISTORICUS, 
4 on Some Ques I tional I 
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Ma " I 
Now pr 
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r Itlus : 1 ! 
IE’S BIRTHD 
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A and other S.ories for Children, by Mis 
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“Mr. Morriy's excellent and uniform series of One- 
Volume Histories." —English Churchman, 





MURRAY’S 
HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





“ This series of‘ SrupeNrs' Manvats’, published by Mr. 
Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. Ws. Surrn: 
possess several distinctive features which render them 
singularly valuable as educational works. While there 
is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those 
who study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of 
directing the attention of such teachers as are not fami- 
liar with them to these admirable school books." — The 
Museum. 


The Histories of England and France, Greece and Rome 
are now ready. 


I-—ENGLAND 
THE STUDENT'S HUME;; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times. Based on the 
History by Davip Hume, corrected and continued 
to 1853. 25:h Thousand. Wooduts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


II.—FRANCE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire, 1852. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


I1I.—GREECE. 
’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest 
By Dr. Wa. Surrn. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. €d. 


IV.—ROME, 
(1) The Republic. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Farliest Times to the Establishment cf the 
Empire. By Dean Lippetx. 18th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 

(2) The Empire. 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON; an Epitome 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Dr. Wa. Smrrn. 10th Thousand. 
Woodeuts. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 








The STUDENT 







Uniform with the above. 
I.—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Groroe P. MAnsn. Edited, 
with Additions and Notes, by Dr. Wu. Smrru. Post 
8vo. 7s. Cd 


Il.—ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of AN- 
CIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by Dr. Wx. 
Surrn. Woodeuts, Post 8vo. 9s. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
ie following Works are now ready :— 


A muerony of ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion by the Romans down to 1858, By Mrs. Mark 
MAM. 156th Thousand. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 


Il. 
A HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Con- 


quest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 


By Mrs. Marsuam. 60h Thousand. Woodcuts. 
l2mo. 6s 
111. 
A HISTORY Y of GERMANY, from the 
Invasion the Kingdom by the Romans under 
Marius to the Present Time. By Mrs. MaruKam 


15th T eeond Woodents. 12mo. 6s. 





Iv. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND By Lapy Canicorr. 13th Thousand 
Woodeuts. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 


v. 
A SMALL ER HISTORY of GREECE. 
For the Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. Wa. Surrn. 
Woodcuts, "tae . Ss. 6d, 





vi. . 

ASMALLER HISTORY of ROME. For 
the Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. Wa. Smrrn. 
Woodeuts. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


vil. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


For the Use of Junicr Classes. 
Woodcuts, 12m. 3s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


By Dr. Wa. Surrn. 











DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


Just published, 


Volume XIIL, 


price 4s. 6d., of 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


CONTAINING, 


oe 


Ceo 


. CONVERS: 
. PRESENCE 


or 


for) 


ATION. 
E of MIND. 


MACBETH. 


@o aI 


9. MODERN GREECE. 


Volume XIV. 


(for Marcu) will ¢ 


LETTERS to a YOUNG MAN. 
- ORTHOGRAPHIC MUTINEERS. 
. ANALECTS from RICHTER. 


. On the KNOCKING at the GATE in 


The ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES. 
TRADITIONS of the RABBINS. 


ymntain 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
190-1808. 


1 
This Volume (XI 


V.) concludes th 


e Series of Mr. De 


Quincey’s Works, as arranged by himself; but in order to 


render this Edition c 


m plete, 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (XV.) 


Will be 


POPE, 
Contributed by Mr. 


De Quincey t 


added, containing 
The BIOGRAPHIES of 
GOETHE, 


SHAKESPEARE, 
and SCHILLER, 


} 


© the Encyclopedia 


Britannica, and not included in the last Edition of his 


Works ; 


And a Paper, hitherto unpublished, 
ON the POLITICAL PARTIES of MODERN 


Also, a COMPLETE 


ENGLAND, 


orks, 


GENER AL INDEX to the whole 


Volumes already published. 


Vol, I. 


CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. 





Vol. IL. 


RECOLLECTIONS of tle LAKE 


LAST DAYS of IM 


PORTS. 


Vol. Il 


KANT. 
Vol. IV. 


MANUEL 


The ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 


Vol. V. 


Dr. SAMUEL PARR, &e. 





Vol. VI. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 


PROTES 


LEADERS 


STANTISM, 





Vol. VII. 


ESSAYS. 
Vol. VIII. 


Vol. IX. 


in LITE 


and OTHER 


RATURE. 


The C-ESARS and OTHER 
WRITINGS. 


Vol. X. 


STYLE and RHETORIC. 


rol. XI. 


COLE RIDGE and OPIUM- 


SPECULA 


EATING. 
Vol. XII. 
TIONS, 


LITERARY 


and PHILOSOPHIC., 


Edinburgh : 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED 


COLENSOS ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the 


use of SCHOOIS; comprises the FOUR ELEMEN- 
rARY Rules, Compound Arithmetic, Reduction, &c, 
Square and Cubic Measure, Fractions and Decimals, 
Practice, Propo: Interest, Discount, Profit and 
nd an App sndix on Money, Weight, Space and 
n New Edition, with an Aditional Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


KEY. By S. Mayyarp. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


designed for the use of National, Adult, and Commercial 
Schools, consisting of a Text-book of Arithmetic, accom- 
panied by a Series of easy and amusing Examples, 
arranged progressively in order of difficulty, beginning 
from the very simplest steps. 18mo. Is. $d.; or with 


Answers, 2s. 3d 
The ELEMENTARY ARITH- 
METIC for National Schools is divided into five Parts, 
which are sold separately as follows :— 
I. Text-book, price 6d. 
II. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III. Examples, Part IL C 


IV. Baan ples, Part -_ Fractions, Deei 
mals, <e., pri 









12mo, 





ym pound Arithmetic, price 4d. 





mals, Duodeci- 


the Ex mngion, with Solutions of the 
alt Questions, price ls, 


Vv. Ans 
more 





COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the use of Schools, Part I. containing the 
Si imple r Parts of the Science, suitable for general School 
purposes, and as required for the attainment of an ordi- 
nary B.A. degree. 12mo., 4s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. By the Rev. Joun 
Henter, M.A., formerly a e-Principal of the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, de- 
signed for the use of Schools, Part II. adapted to suit the 
] lvance { Siudents; containing the higher 

udix of more difficult 
m Papers. 12mo., 








with an App 
us Examples and Equati 


MISCE LLANEOUS EX- 
2S and EQUATION PAPERS fr m Parts I. and 
bra; with the answers. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


E LEMENTS of ALGE BRA, 


ate d fo or the use of National and Adult Sche vols ; con- 









1s under 





tain asy Examples and Qaesti 
eve ry "i , with a Selection of Mis aneous Exercises 
for Practice 13mo. Is 6d.—Key, 





ELEMENTS of. ALGEBRA, 


ted for the use of Teachers and Students in th® 
ity; being a Large-Paper Edition of the Algebra, 





Parts I. and If. as above—the complete work, 8vo., 
12s. 64.—Key, ]12mo., 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Panr I. comovrising the Measurement of Lines and 
g the Numerical Val of the rrigonometrical 
ith the Use of Le and the Exponential 





” 
»., 33, 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d. 


PL ANE TRIGONOMETRY, 








Parr IT. comprising the Sammation of Series, the 
Trigonometrical Solutions of Equations, and a large 
Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo., 2s. 6d.— 
Key, 53 « 
*,* The Keys to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry 
together, | > 8s. Od. 
COLENSO’S EUCLID. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID 
the parts usually studied in the Universities), from the 
Text of Dr. Simson: witha large Collection of Geo- 
metrical Problems for solution. Ismo., 4s. 6d.; or with 


a Key to the Problems, 63. 6d. 
THE GEOMETRICAL PROB- 


LEMS, with Key. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL 


separately, for use of Schools where 
Euclid may be employed. 18mo., ls. 


PROBLEMS 


other Editions of 








London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
14 Ludgate Hill. 











LonDON : 





I rinted by Jonny Carpet, of No.1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, at No. 18 E ceter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘ 


*SPEcTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington street Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 31, 1863. 
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